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A BUSINESS CITY GOVERNMENT 


By HON. GEORGE A. HIBBARD 
Mayor of Boston 


Se OSTON, for the next two years at least, I hope, is committed 
| mi to the problem of establishing a business administration of 
( municipal affairs. Without any attempt to analyze the exact 
Al \ ‘causes which led to my recent election, the one prominent factor 
ae to my mind is that my campaign was waged on a promise to 
om attempt a business administration, and this was emphasized to 
the exclusion of almost every other consideration. My determin- 
ation to continue in that course is more firmly fixed than ever, if that were possible, 
and I am simply waiting to see what support I shall be given in my program by the 
citizens at large. This is a particularly fortunate time in which to take up such a 
task, and it appeals to me all the more strongly for the reason that it will be sub- 
stantially a new trail which we shall blaze out together. 

The divorce which for years has existed between business methods and muni- 
cipal administration is a curious situation, to say the least. When it is considered, 
for instance, that the city of Boston has a weekly pay-roll of over $155,000, that 
municipal undertakings which may cost ten, fifteen, and even twenty millions of dol- 
lars are under way or projected for the immediate future, and that the cost of each 
municipal extravagance or piece of maladministration rests as a direct burden on 
the shoulders of the people themselves, the general indifference to the size of the 
problem becomes even more striking. 

A month ago, when I assumed office, it was the size of the city debt which im- 
pressed me most forcibly. The fact that the sinking fund and interest charges on 
the same aggregated yearly an amount far in excess of what is required in many 
American cities of considerable size to meet a// their municipal expenditures aroused 
a wave of sympathy for my fellow citizens in general. And yet I never had any 
doubt as to the honesty of that total. I did feel that Boston was suffering perhaps 
from the result of too vivid an imagination on the part of its city fathers, and that 
in certain lines we had spent money above our immediate needs. Notwithstanding 
this, I rested firm in the belief that the city possessed what it had paid for and that 
future generations at least would profit by the extravagances of the past. 

Now, though only a month in office, I must confess I have been obliged to give 
over even that solace. While my examination to date has, through lack of time, 
been only of a cursory nature, I fear we may as well admit that a large part of the 


money borrowed and expended has been absolutely wasted. The total amount of 
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money which the city has expended on sewers alone reaches a spectacular figure. 
Properly spent, Boston to-day should be in possession of an ideal sewerage system. 
Instead, the confession must be made that throughout the city there are at the 
present time main sewers which never met the building specifications and which 
will never perform the functions required. There are stretches of high-priced 
gravity sewers which come so close to the surface that they are absolutely useless 
for the purposes for which they were built. Already the city in certain cases is 
duplicating these plants to face out the problem. 

What has been said in general about the sewers can also be said of the bridges. 
Fortunately, these criticisms can also be made of almost every American city of 
any size. ‘Therefore Boston is not to be regarded as specially or particularly handi- 
capped in this respect, and these samples are simply selected to point out to what 
condition the system of running municipal corporations on a political basis has 
brought the country at large. Of course it can be easily appreciated that to remedy 
such a situation, as far as concerns past expenditures, is beyond the power of any 
chief executive. The problem of the day is how to safeguard future expenditures, 
either for maintenance or construction, and how best to establish methods of ad- 
ministration which will make impossible a return to the old political basis by reason 
that an aroused public sentiment will fight any such degeneration from a standard. 

What we are going through now is a homely task of house-cleaning. I stated 
a short while ago that there were seven hundred unnecessary employees, whose 
services could easily be dispensed with, drawing pay from the city. I am inclined 
now to believe that I underestimated the number, but time will best set the real 
figure. This house-cleaning I should say has really been made easy by the boldness 
with which the city pay-roll has been littered with mere salary-drawers. The pay- 
roll lists thus show “‘tree-climbers” in the Sewer Department, “boatmen and 
swimmers”’ in schoolhouses, and “sailors,” ‘“caulkers,” and “shipwrights’’ in the 
street-cleaning divisions. Week after week for an indefinite period “rubber-boot 
repairers” who were clerkers, ‘‘oil-testers’’ whose sole activities consisted in swing- 
ing lanterns which burned the fluid, “wharfingers” who spent their time on ledges, 
and “‘sign-painters’”’ who had never touched a brush passed in solemn procession 
through the Treasury Department, drawing ample remuneration for their alleged 
duties. 

» Under this system day-labor street-construction work in the city of Boston has, 
in certain instances, cost two hundred per cent more than contract work. The 
mere collection of taxes has aggregated a cost per bill far in excess of what any . 
corporation would stand. The Finance Commission, which is even yet at work on 
the subject, has in the meantime, through the daily newspapers, exposed the almost 
criminal absence of business judgment in the matter of supply contracting. In 
the mere item of coal, it will be remembered, the statement was made, and never 
seriously questioned, by the attorney for the Finance Commission, that apparently 
“anything that was black and would burn was good enough to sell the city for coal.” 
Under this happy-go-lucky’ system the municipality was purchasing cement as a 
retail customer and buying bricks and tile and other material of like nature in the 
same peculiar manner. 

These references to a few instances will, I think, make it plain how large the 
task at hand is of installing a sane business administration in the municipal govern- 
ment. As I said at the beginning, this problem has become a pressing one in a 
number of municipalities throughout the country at this exact time. As might be 
expected, with the problem there has developed a variety of ideas as to the best 
method of solution. The very size of the undertaking inclines many to the belief 
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that permanent government by commission is the sole means of successfully grap- 
pling with it. In no one of the cities is the matter so involved as in Boston, and 
although I stand before the Legislature as a petitioner for power to reorganize the 
departments on a business basis, I am unalterably opposed to a permanent form of 
government by commission. I can imagine how a point may be raised that there is 
a difference between my preaching and my practice on this subject, and the bill for 
which I have petitioned the General Court may be cited. Of that bill I would say 
that it is the result of my desire to save the people of Boston from permanent gov- 
ernment by commission; and furthermore, to my mind it is the only available 


means of escape from such a situation. 


There is at the present time a general misunderstanding as to the scope of that 
measure. For that reason I think it well perhaps to make plain the end in view. 


Here is the text of the bill in general: 


PETITION AND Act oF MAyor GEORGE A. 
HIBBARD RELATING TO THE CITY 
GOVERNMENT OF BOSTON, ITS FINAN- 
CES AND DEPARTMENTS, TO THE GEN- 
ERAL CouRT OF 1908. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in General Court Assem- 
bled. 

The undersigned, Mayor of the City of 
Boston, respectfully petitions for the pas- 
sage of,an act relating to the city govern- 
ment of Boston, its finances and depart- 
ments, substantially as set forth in the ac- 
companying bill, and for such further leg- 
islation, if any, as may be necessary to carry 
out the objects and purposes referred to. 

G. A. HIBBARD, 
Mayor of Boston, Mass. 


An ACT RELATING TO THE CITY GOVERN- 
MENT OF BOSTON. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. The duties now imposed by 
law or ordinance upon any department of 
the city government of Boston, except the 
duties imposed by law upon the police 
commissioner, the license commissioners, 
the school committee, the city clerk, the 
board of assessors, the board of election 
commissioners, the trustees of the public 
library and of the city hospital, the park 
commissioners, the commissioners of sink- 
ing funds, the’overseers of the poor and the 
soldiers’ relief department, may at any time 
during the calendar year nineteen hundred 


and eight, or from time to time during said 
year, be transferred by the mayor on the 
recommendation of at least five members 
of the finance commission to any now ex- 
isting department of the city government, 
or to any new department established by 
the mayor on the recommendation of said 
commission for the purpose. 

Whenever any new department is es- 
tablished under this provision, the mayor, 
on the recommendation of the finance com- 
mission, shall determine whether said de- 
partment shall be placed in charge of a single 
head or an unpaid board of three or more 
persons, and in the former case shall fix the 
salary to be paid to such head of depart- 
ment. Whenever the duties of any now ex- 
isting department are transferred hereunder 
to any other now existing department the 
mayor and finance commission may fix the 
salary to be paid to the head of such depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Whenever during the year nine- 
teen hundred and eight, subject to the fore- 
going exceptions, the mayor on the recom- 
mendation of the finance commission, dé- 
sires to transfer the duties then imposed by 
law or ordinance upon any department, or 
to create any new department, or to fix any 
salary, the finance commission, prior to 
making a recommendation to transfer the 
duties then imposed by law or ordinance 
upon a department to another department, 
or to create a new department, or to fix any 
salary, shall pass such recommendation at 
a public session of which one week’s notice 
shall be given by advertisement in at least 
four daily newspapers published in the city 
of Boston, and upon the filing in the office 
of the city clerk of the city of Boston of a 
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certificate of the said vote signed by the sec- 
retary or executive clerk of the commission, 
by five members of the commission and by 
the mayor, said recommendation or order 
shall become operative, and any depart- 
ment the duties of which shall thus have 
been transferred to another existing depart- 
ment or to a new department established 
for the purpose shall cease to exist, and the 
term of office or employment of every person 
in the said department shall thereupon 
cease to exist, unless said order provides 
for their transfer. 

Sec. 3. Any head of department and 
the members of any board established by 
the mayor on the recommendation of the 
finance commission as hereinbefore pro- 
vided shall be appointed by the mayor with- 
out confirmation, and all such heads of de- 
partments and members of boards and all 
persons hereafter appointed by the mayor 
as the head of any department of the city 
government, whether created by law or 
ordinance, shall hold office until death, 
resignation or removal. The mayor shall 
have full power to remove any head of a 
department or member of any board in 
charge of a department for such reasons as 
he shall deem sufficient, and every person 
or board in charge of a department shall, 
with the approval of the mayor, have the 
power to remove any subordinate for such 
reasons as he shall deem sufficient without 
notice and without any restriction whatso- 
ever, except that no veteran of the civil war 
shall be deprived of any rights now secured 
to him by law. All employees of said city 
other than the mayor or heads of depart- 
ments, members of boards in charge of de- 
partments, the private secretaries of the 
mayor and other employees of his office, 
thembers and employees of the law depart- 
ment and assistant assessors, shall be sub- 
ject to the rules established by the board 
of civil service commissioners under the 
provisions of chapter three hundred and 
twenty of the Acts of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-four and the amendments 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. All the powers now vested by 
law in the city council of Boston or in either 
branch thereof over appropriations, trans- 
fers and loans are hereby suspended until 
June 30, 1909, and are hereby transferred 
to and vested in said finance commission, 
to be exercised by said commission from the 


date of the passage of this act to the thirtieth 
day of June in the year 1909. During said 
period to June 30, 1909, no money, whether 
obtained from taxes, income or loans, shall, 
except as hereinafter provided, be expended 
for the city of Boston or the county of Suf- 
folk unless an appropriation has been made 
therefor by the mayor and the finance com- 
mission. The finance commission may at 
any public session of which notice has been 
given as provided in section two of this act 
authorize within the limits now fixed by 
law for the raising of money by taxation or 
by loan the severai departments of the city 
government or any of them to expend money 
for such purposes as may be specified in a 
vote passed at such session. Such vote shall 
specify, with such particularity as the com- 
mission may see fit, the number of employees 
to be employed in any department, the sal- 
aries or wages to be paid to such employees, 
the duties to be performed by them, and 
hours of labor for such employment except 
where the same are fixed by law, and the 
purposes for which and the manner in 
which the money shall be expended. A 
certificate of such vote, signed by the sec- 
retary or executive clerk of the commission 
and five members of the commission, shall 
forthwith be transmitted to the mayor, who 
may within ten days thereafter disapprove 
the same in whole or in part by communi- 
cation signed by him and sent to the com- 
mission. ‘On the expiration of said period 
of ten days the said vote shall be operative 
as an appropriation to the extent of all the 
items therein which are not disapproved in 
said communication from the mayor, and 
the items thus disapproved shall be null and 
void. Said commission may also make an 
appropriation for such reserve fund as _ the 
mayor on the recommendation of said com- 
mission deems proper. In case of delay in 
passing or approving such appropriation 
order, the mayor on the recommendation of 
the finance commission may by order au- 
thorize the expenditure by any department 
of an amount not exceeding one-half its ap- 
propriation for the preceding financial year. 
Such appropriation orders may be passed 
from time to time, and shall include, with- 
out submission to the mayor or any power 
on his part to disapprove the same, appro- 
priations from taxes and income sufficient 
to meet the annual requirements of the city 
and county debt, the payments required by 
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George A. O. Ernst Randall G. Morris John F. Kennedy John F. Moors 
John A. Sullivan Nathan Matthews George U. Crocker. 


THE BOSTON FINANCE COMMISSION 


Created by an Act of the Legislature. Approved by the Governor June 7, 1907, 
Now Co-operating with the Mayor in His Efforts to Reor- 
ganize the Departments of the City 


NATHAN MATTHEWS, Chairman. Former Mayor of Boston ; member of the law 
firm of Matthews & Spring. Long regarded as an expert on municipal activities. 
JOHN A. SULLIVAN. Former Congressman from the Tenth District. Served four 

consecutive years, and was recognized as one of the Democratic leaders of the 
_ House. Many times mentioned as a possible candidate for Mayor of Boston. 

GEORGE A. O. ERNST. Lawyer; former member of the School Committee; Pub- 
licist, and a man especially noted for his mastery of detail. 

GEORGE U. CROCKER. Former Treasurer of the City of Boston. Former mem- 
ber of the City Government. Financial authority. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. Special representative of Organized Labor under the provi- 
sions creating the Finance Commission. 

JOHN F. MOORS. Member of the firm of Moors & Cabot, Bankers. President of 
the Public School Association, and leader of their various campaigns to keep the 
schools out of politics. 

RANDALL G. MORRIS. Prominent real-estate superintendent and trustee. Recom- 
mended by the Chamber of Commerce according to the provisions creating the Com- 
mission. 
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statute to be made to the Commonwealth, 
the annual expenditure of the police, and 
licensing board, as provided by law, and 
such expenditures for the county of Suffolk 
as the city is by law required to pay. As 
soon after the passage of this act as practic- 
' able, and again in the month of January, 
1909, the finance commission shall pass an 
appropriation order intended to include the 
expenditures of the city and county out 
of taxes and income for the fiscal years 
1908-1909 and 1909-1910 respectively, 
to be designated as the annual appro- 
priation for the year in question, and 
the mayor may add to such order such 
appropriation as he may deem proper for 
the expenditures of said finance commission. 
Additional orders may be passed from time 
to time for appropriations within the limit 
set by law for taxation in said city, but the 
expenditures of the several departments 
for the year shall be adjusted on the basis 
- of the annual appropriations. Upon the 
passage of the annual appropriations every 
head of a department or board in charge of 
a department shall proceed to fix the num- 
ber of offices or positions and the salary and 
compensation of its officers, employees and 
workmen so far as the same are not fixed in 
the appropriation order, so as not to ex- 
ceed individually or in the aggregate the 
salaries or compensations provided for in 
said order, and for such purpose shall have 
power to abolish, without notice to the in- 
cumbents, any positions or offices, regard- 
less of any ordinance, order or vote of the 
city council, without any restriction what- 
soever, except that no veteran of the civil 
war shall be deprived of any rights now se- 
cured to him by law. Any person holding 
an office or position so abolished shall have 
his name placed on the civil service list so 
as to be eligible for employment by said 
city in a similar capacity. 

Sec. 5. The auditor of said city with the 
written approval of five members of said 
commission and of the mayor may from 
time to time make transfers from any item 
or appropriation for any department to any 
other item for thesame department, and may 


make transfers from the general treasury or 
from the appropriation for the reserve fund 
to any appropriation for any department, 
and between the first day of December, 
1908, and the first day of February, 1909, 
the auditor may, with the written approval 
of the mayor and a majority of the finance 
commission, make transfers for the.purpose 
of balancing and closing the accounts of 
the city from any appropriation met by 
taxes or income to any other such appropri- 
ation, or from any appropriation met by 
loan to any other such appropriation. 

Sec. 6. Any vote authorizing the issue 
of a loan shall specify the number of years, 
not exceeding forty, for which the bonds 
shall run, and may provide that the loan be 
issued in a serial form payable in annual in- 
stalments with no provision for the accumu- 
lation of a sinking fund. No vote author- 
izing the issue of a loan shall be valid unless 
a certificate is attached thereto signed by 
five members of the commission and the 
mayor that in their opinion the loan is not 
to meet a current expense. 

Sec. 7. The finance commission of said 
city referred to in this act is the commission 
of seven persons appointed by the mayor of 
said city under an order of the city council 
approved by him March 7, 1907. The term 
of said commission is hereby extended to 
June 30, 1909. Any vacancy at any time 
arising in the membership of said commis- 
sion shall be filled in the manner provided 
for the filling of vacancies in said order ap- 
proved March 7, 1907. 

Sec. 8. The finance commission shall 
submit to the city council of Boston before 
June 30, 1909, a final report of its doings, 
and shall submit to the legislature before 
February 1t5, 1909, a report with such rec- 
ommendations as it sees fit to make respect- 
ing changes in the laws governing said city 
and its departments, 

SEC. 9. All acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby suspended until June 30, 1909. 

Sec. to. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 


The one and favorite argument against this measure is that it will deprive the 
Mayor of the city of powers he now holds, and on that I desire to make these state- 


ments: 


1. In so far as the bill substitutes the Finance Commission for the City Council 
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in the matter of appropriations and loans, it is merely a temporary measure in- 
tended to cover the financial operations of the city during the next fifteen or sixteen 
months, pending the enactment by the Legislature of 1909 of the new and perma- 
nent city charter which everybody believes to be necessary. 

2. The bill.does not in any manner diminish the present powers of the Mayor 
over appropriations, loans, or in any other particular. 

3. On the contrary, the bill, if passed, will increase temporarily the powers of 
the Mayor over appropriations and loans by giving him an absolute veto over the 
several items of any appropriation or loan bill. 

4. The bill also increases the power of the Mayor in the matter of appointments 
and removals by giving him the power temporarily to make appointments without 
confirmation and by restoring to him the power of removal which he possessed 
prior to 1904. 

5. So much for that part of the bill which relates to appropriations and ap- 
pointments. The bill also provides for doing now through the joint action of the 
Mayor and Finance Commission what the City Council in most cases has no power 
to do; that is, to consolidate and reorganize the different departments. The City 
Council now possesses this power over a very few of the departments, but the greater 
number of them are tied up by statute in such a manner that in order to effect a 
reorganization there must either be a special act of the Legislature or some general 
power vested in somebody to act for the Legislature in the matter. 

6. My own feeling in the matter is this. I feel that I have been elected to effec- 
tuate certain economies and reforms, and that I ought to be given a chance to do 
the work early in my administration, so that my election and these reforms will be 
justified before my term of offiée expires. With the city government as at present 
constituted and the departments organized as they are to-day, it is, in my opinion, 
impossible to effect any substantial and immediate retrenchment of expenditure or 
improvement in administrative methods; but if the Legislature will temporarily 
vest the power of making appropriations and of reorganizing departments in the 
Mayor and the Finance Commission, which has spent the last six months in a careful 
study of the needs and methods of the different departments, I am confident that a 
long step can be taken in the desired direction, and taken at once. 

7- It should be particularly remembered that no recommendations of the Fi- 
nance Commission can be put into operation or have any effect without the approval 
and order of the. Mayor. The Mayor has the absolute power of control, and thus 
can be held strictly responsible for results. Under the present system nobody can 
be held responsible. 


AN 


EXPERIMENT 


By J. J. BELL 


31TH a heavy sigh Miss Pinch 
hal tore up a sheet of closely 
2) y scrawled essay paper and 
dropped the fragments into a 
large bowl at ier elbow. Ten 
years ago cao had purchased the bowl as a 
receptacle for rose-leaves, but she had never 
used it for that purpose. Things had not 
turned out as she had expected. The dingy 
town parlor with its cupboard bed was still 
her abode, and the cottage in the country, 
with its small secluded rose-garden, was 
still a dream — a dream that, alas, had of 
late grown hopeless. 

Miss Pinch was flat, spare, and forty, and 
she did nothing to disguise the facts. Per- 
haps she even accentuated them. Her hair, 
for example, was drawn back from her brow 
so tightly as to put a peculiar strain on her 
face from the tip of the nose upwards, and 
her garments were severely tall 
When she was sitting she looked fairl 
when she stood she appeared rather aoe — 
the result of Providence having supplied 
her with a very long body and very short 
legs. Her face was pale, but her eyes were 
brightly brown and sympathetic; and her 
few women friends generously agreed that, 
if she did her hair differently and dressed 
herself with some taste, she might not be 
quite such a fright. 

Miss Pinch stirred the fragments in the 
bowl with the butt of her pen, and sighed 
again. “I’m sure I don’t know what has 
come over me,” she thought. “I can’t get 
a story torun. Nothing done for a fortnight 
except those verses for the Christmas cards, 
and they bring in so little, and won’t be 
published for a year and a half. And I’m 
sick of doing ‘In Memoriam’ quatrains for 
Moldy & Co. at two-and-six apiece. Oh, 
dear! I think I’ll do an ‘In Memoriam’ 
for myself!’’ She laughed miserably, and 
took a little note-book from the drawer of 
her writing-table. She had bought it ten 

ago, afid the first dozen pages were 
headed “ Estimate.” She turned them rap- 
idly and others after them, and came to a 
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page headed “Capital.” A tear dropped 
presently, but she dried it carefully with 
the corner of her blotter, and proceeded 
to a page marked “Savings.” Here she 
took out her handkerchief. ‘I know it all 
so well,”’ she cried to herself, “and yet I 
can’t help looking at it. This book’s just 
the graveyard of my hopes.” 

She put it away, wiped her eyes, laid a 
fresh sheet of essay paper before her, and 
bit gently at the butt of her pen. 

“Perhaps I could manage the Christmas 
poem for The Parlor Pictorial. The editor 
said he would have it illustrated if he got it 
in good time. It would mean five 
shillings at any rate.’’ 

She dipped her pen, wriggled on her chair 
for ten seconds, and then wrote: 


“Hail, brightest season of the year! 


cheer, 

long ago!” 
“Rhyme first and reason afterwards,” 
she murmured, g at the blank spaces, 
which she would fill later. “Oh, its awful! 
. How I detest writing seasonable 


verses! ”’ 
She proceeded with the second stanza: 


“When Santa Claus, with well-filled pack, 
— gaily o’er the wintry wold, 
. nothing lack, 
young and old.” 


“Good heavens, what rubbish I’m wri- 
ting! And the room stifling! I wish August — 
were past.” 

She rose and went to the window. But 
she did not open it. A dense cloud hung 
low above the town, and the light was lurid. 
“It’s going to be thunder,” she thought, 
with a shudder. “I’ve felt it in my head 
for days.”” Miss Pinch was terrified by a 
thunder-storm. 

She went back to the table, but she could 
write no more. She took out the note-book 
again, and turned to a page which she had 
avoided before. It was headed “Brother 
James,” and down the cash column ran 
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such figures as £10, £25, £15, £30, £50, 
£20, with a date against each. There were 
many entries on the page, many on the next, 
and the next, and the next again. Several 
entries were for £100; one was for £300. 
The grand total of these pages represented 
the money she had handed over during the 
last ten years to her younger brother to en- 
able him to carry on his electrical experi- 
ments and investigations. It also repre- 
sented nearly all her father’s legacy, plus 
her own savings, plus the gains from her 
literary labors. Miss Pinch knew that her 
worldly possession at the moment was a 
trifle under £200. 

Her widowed father’s modest fortune 
had been equally divided between his son 
and daughter. The son had spent his share 
long ago, and had made free with that be- 
longing to his sister. Remembering her 
father’s words, she could not refuse the 
young man when he asked for money. 
“James is a genius,” her father had said 
to her, “and you are not, thank God. Take 
care of the boy, have patience with him; 
and if you don’t get your reward here you'll 
get it hereafter.” 

Surely she had done her duty by her 
brother. Surely she had had patience with 
him. She had lived, or rather existed, by 
her pen in order that she might be able to 
meet his demands. And yet — 

Had she not told him a fortnight ago 
that she could give him no more, that she 
trusted him no longer, that she intended to 
enjoy the remnant of her fortune by spend- 
ing it entirely upon herself? And had she 
not regretted her words the moment he was 
gone? 

She had not seen him since. He had not 
come to take tea with her on Sunday, as 
was his custom, and to tell her the old, old 
story about matters having never looked so 
bright as they did at present. She had 
missed him, though she had pretended to 
herself that her heart was hardened against 
him. 

I was,wrong,”’ she sighed, replacing 
the note-book in the drawer; “‘I should 
have had patience with him—I should 
have trusted him to the uttermost farthing. 
What does it matter whether I live in the 
town or the country? Ah, James!” 

Presently she attempted a fresh attack 
on the Christmas poem, but she had not 
written a line when a vivid flash of light- 


ning caused her to drop her pen and rise 
from the table in a panic. She flew to her 
cupboard bed, pulled the door after her, 
and collapsed. Burying her face in the 
pillows, she lay quaking with terror. Twen- 
ty dreadful minutes passed. 

In the midst of a rattle of thunder she 
heard the parlor door open. 

“Nice day, old girl,” said her brother’s 
voice. ‘‘Hullo! Where are you?” 

“I’m here, James. Lie down on the 
sofa, and perhaps you won’t get struck.” 

“Struck? Oh, you mean the lightning. 
I thought you had got over that funky feel- 
ing long ago. That’s why you’re in bed? 
I was afraid you were ill. But I wish you’d 
come out. I want to speak to you.” 

She heard him lay his hat on the table, 
and step towards her refuge. “‘O James, 
please — please don’t open the door. Ah, 
what an awful peal!” 

‘But I want to speak to you, Jane. It 
is n’t much of a storm, and you need n’t be 
alarmed.”’ 

“T—I can’t come out. Do lie down, 
James. There’s another! It’s coming 
nearer.’’. 

“Rubbish, old girl! However, I suppose 
you’ll stick to your principles. I’ve ex- 
plained lightning scientifically to you be- 
fore, and —” 

“IT know. But I’ve read of so many peo- 
ple being struck, and houses, too. . . . Are 
you lying down?” 

“No; I’m sitting — reading your poem 
on Christmas.” 

“© James!” 

“T can’t say I’m struck by it any more 
than the lightning,’’ he said, with a laugh. 
“I’m afraid your muse requires tickling up, 
old girl. You should give her a Welsh rare- 
bit and a bottle of stout for supper every 
night. I know a fellow who does really 
excellent poems on a like foundation.” 

Miss Pinch was too well used to her 
brother’s flippant observations to make any 
protest. She merely groaned as another 
rumble reached her ears. 

‘“‘How’s biz?” inquired James, who was 
smiling to himself and pencilling a calcu- 
lation beneath the Christmas poem. He 
invariably referred to his sister’s literary 
occupation as “biz.” 

“I —I’ve been rather dull lately,”’ she 
replied. “I’ve stuck in the middle of a lot 
of stories, and others which I have completed 
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have been returned to the — Oh, that 
dreadful thunder!” 

“That’s bad,” said her brother, calmly, 
looking towards the closed cupboard. He 
had his sister’s bright brown eyes; but he 
lacked her plain features. ‘“That’s bad,” 
he repeated. “But cheer up, old girl!” 
(He usually invited her to “cheer up”’ just 
before he asked for money.) “I wanted to 
see you about —” 

“James, do you require some money?” 
she asked, interrupting him. 

There was a slight pause, and then he 
said, “I thought you could n’t spare any, 
Jane. 

“I —I find I can manage to spare a — 
a little. Why didn’t you come to tea on 
Sunday ?” 

“Was called to London on Saturday. 
Only got back this forenoon. I ought to 
have let you know, but I’m a careless beg- 
gar. I’m going off again to London this 
afternoon. Must leave in a few minutes.” 
He was still smiling and calculating. 

A flash and a peal followed his words, 
and for a little while there was no sound 
from the cupboard. 

“How much do you want, dear?” said 
Miss Pinch, at last. 

“Well, I’ve a big experiment on just 
now, old girl.” He glanced at his figures 
and dropped the pencil. “I oe like at 
least a hundred and fifty.” 

Oh! 

“And I’d like the money before I go to 
London. A cheque will do. I can get it 
cashed there, you know.” 

The woman in the dark was having a 
great fight with herself. 

* “Ts it very serious, James?” she asked, 
in a choked voice. 

“It will complete my — my greatest ex- 
periment to my entire satisfaction. Mat- 
ters were never so bright as they are now.” 

How often she had heard the last sen- 
tence! 

“But if you can’t spare it, Jane,” he 
began. 

“T can spare it—I will spare it,” she 
said to herself. Then aloud, “I’ll give you 
a cheque, James, for all the money I have 
in the bank.” 

“Has it come to that?” he said, softly, 
getting up and going to the window, where 
or fully a minute he stood silent; watching 
the heavy rain. “Do you think I’m a brute 
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to take the last of your money?” he sud- 
denly asked. 

“No, dear. You believe in yourself, and 
I —I believe in you,” she replied, gently. 

“Bless you!” he murmured. He waited 
till the next flash and peal had passed, and 
said, in a business-like tone, ‘Would you 
mind giving me the cheque now? It’s 
nearly time I was going.” 

She could brave poverty for his sake; 
could she also brave the lightning ? 

““Must you have it now, James? Is it 
absolutely necessary ?”’ 

“Tt will make all the difference in the 
world if I have it now,” he replied, still 
watching the rain. 

“© James, I’m so terrified!” she ex- 
plained, and he heard the door creak. “‘ Do 
come back from the window,” she pleaded. 

She came to the table trembling and 
blinking. When she had written the cheque 
she again called him from the window. 

“Here it is, James dear, and I hope — I 
hope 

A flash came, but it was a faint one, and 
the thunder was long in following. The 
storm was nearly over. Yet she buried her 
face in her arms on the table, and quivered. 

Her brother touched her on the shoulder. 
“Look up, Jane,” he said, and something 
in his voice made her obey. 

“This is the completion of my greatest 
experiment,” he went on, taking up the 
cheque and examining it. “Is there anythi 
you would n’t do for me, my sister ?”’ 

She stared at him, wondering... . 

He tore the cheque in pieces, flung them 
on the table, and, with a broken laugh, 
caught his sjster in his arms. There she 
missed the next and last flash of the storm. 
She knew that something good had hap- 
pened, but she could not ask him, and he 
could not tell her for a while. 

But at last his triumph burst forth. “It 
has all come back — all our money — yours 
and*mine — over and over again — thou- 
sands and thousands!” 

“Not thousands!” she gasped. 

“Yes. Thousands in cash, and thou- 
sands in shares. I’m a limited company 
now, old girl, and you’re worth fifteen 
thousand at least!” 

“Me? Me?” cried Miss Pinch, who 
would certainly never have written such 
bad grammar. 

“Of course. Don’t I know how much 
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I’ve got from you? You’re only getting it 
back with interest. ... But I must go. 
Come along to the station and see me off.’’ 


It was just ere the train started that Miss 
Pinch, who was in a wild state of confusion 
and rapture, put a question to her brother. 

“What was the great experiment you 

tended you wanted the cheque for, 
ames ?”’ 

“Did n’t you guess ?”’ 

“How could I?” 


He looked into her brown eyes for a mo- 
ment. “Dear old girl, it’s time you were 
flitting for a rest to that little cottage in the 
country. We’ll do some house-hunting 
when I get back on Monday.” 

Half an hour later Miss Pinch tore up 
her Christmas poem and stirred its frag- 
ments in the bowl which — oh, joy! — was 
going to be used for rose-leaves after all. 
Then she rang the bell for her landlady, 
and, probably by way of celebrating her 
sudden accession to fortune, she ordered 
an egg with her tea. 


HIGHWAYS 


By HARRY W. BUGBEE 


The fair cold moon in silence climbs 
The star-flecked, planet-peopled steeps, 
And silent o’er the city’s chimes 
Each pulsing sun-speck round her sweeps. 


What cataclysmic destinies - ; 
In yonder wondrous orbs are wrought — 
With fire-gulfs heaving, vast as seas — . 
While on they journey, mute as thought? 


No whisper from the awful wake 

Of worlds that, through th’ ethereal void, 
Their measure-mocking courses take, 

By. power supernal constant buoyed! 


Only along these throngéd streets, 
Where busy idlers constant press, 

Each senseless stone with clamor greets 
The clanging iron’s harsh distress. 


Here shameless trifles shriek and roar, 
And Folly insolently cries — 

Unheeded, yonder, sweep and soar 
The paths the worlds of God suffice. 
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Vansion at Yindsor, Connecticut 
of the Daughters of the Revolution, who have converted it into an admirable museum of colonial antiquities 


A MUSEUM OF CONNECTICUT 
ANTIQUITIES 


By FREDERICK RICE, JR. 


the Connecticut branch 
gj of the Daughters of the Revo- 
Wy lution four or five years ago 
Wey established a museum of co- 
eS lonial antiquities at Windsor, 
“the original home of American Democ- 
racy,” in the former homestead of Chief 
Justice Oliver Ellsworth, they created a 
model repository which ought to be known 
to all of us of New England. Preservation 
of the precious relics of our past has become 
almost universally recognized as a pressing 
duty, if we are not to be entirely neglectful 
of the interests of the future. Funds are 
raising, at this writing, for the equipment 
and adequate furnishing of the historic 
Paul Revere House, in North Street, Boston. 
A popular subscription has been started to 
save from destruction the ancient Royall 
House in Medford, closely connected with 
many historical occurrences since its erec- 
tion in 1738. The Longfellow House in 
Portland, filled with reminiscences of the 
most popular of our poets, has become the 
leading attraction to visitors in the Maine 
metropolis. 

This movement to keep.as historical mon- 
uments houses that have been the scene of 
historical happenings in the colonial and 
revolutionary periods has extended to 
scores of towns in our section. Even our 
manufacturing cities, most of which have 
no history of the kind that gets into the 
books — for they have been doing nothing 
more important in their comparatively brief 
existence than to clothe the naked, shoe the 
barefoot, and dose with patent medicines 
the ailing of all nations — have begun to 
look around for architecture suitable to 
memorialize. Witness the present project 
of the Art Association of Lowell to make a 
local centre of interest in the fine and ap- 
plied arts at the Worthen Street birthplace 
of James A. M. Whistler — an undertaking 
which might have amused the author of 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 


To all connected with these and similar 
efforts to preserve as much as possible of the 
New England heritage the success thus far 
achieved by patriotic women of Connecticut 
in this plan of making a historic mansion 
serve as a beautiful and appropriate back- 
ground for objects contributed from various 
sources should be a source of constant en- 
couragement. By codperative effort, cover- 
ing the whole State, assurance has been 
gained that a refined and well-designed 
building of our best school of architecture 
will henceforth be cared for in a manner 
consistent with its dignified traditions; that 
at one central point in the State a large pro- 
portion of the best surviving pieces of colo- 
nial furniture and other objects will be 
available for the study of all interested in 
them, and that the surroundings in which 
these things are shown will be of a char- 
acter to reveal rather than obscure their ar- 
tistic qualities. 

The pleasantness of the location, the 
quiet dignity of the house and its immediate 
surroundings, are thoroughly impressive to 
one approaching the Oliver Ellsworth Man- 
sion for the first time. The trolley from 
Hartford or Springfield on the west side of 
the river now passes the door, though when 
I first visited the house, in 1904, soon after 
it had been taken over by the Daughters, 
a walk of two or three miles from the green, 
at Windsor, through a series of well-kept 
tobacco-farms was involved. 7 

Later, on the occasion of a trolley flight 
through New England to the metropolis, 
the serene attractiveness of the place was 


‘found to have been only enhanced by the 


effort to remove everything in the surround- 
ings at all suggestive of the tumbledown 
and dilapidated. Architecturally, the man- 
sion is now thoroughly expressive of the well- 
ordered life of an age when manners still 
outweighed money in the accounting of a 
gentleman or gentlewoman, and when reg- 
ularity of attendance at church did not pre- 
21 
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The drawing-room of the Oliver Ellsworth Mansion. 


In this room are a replica of the bust of 


Chief Justice Ellsworth and several historically interesting pieces of furniture 


clude but rather enforced niceties of con- 
duct, attire, and equipage. 

By virtue of its past the house deserves 
to be perpetually _ and span. Other- 
wise, injustice would be done to the good 
judgment of Oliver Ellsworth, he who pre- 
pared the scheme of our national judiciary 
which went into effect in the autumn of 
1789 and who was selected to put into ac- 
tion the machinery which he himself had 
designed. Of the many explicit decisions 
handed down by our first Chief Justice, 
none, certainly, is clearer and more un- 
‘equivocal than this one regarding his own 
residence: “I have visited several countries, 
and I like my own the best; I have been in 
all the States of the Union and Connecticut 
is the best State; Windsor is the pleasantest 
town in the State of Connecticut; and I have 
the pleasantest place in the town of Wind- 
sor.”’ 

Sight in early autumn of the hazy hills 
to the west, across opulent tobacco-fields, 


and of the broad, shallow Connecticut be- 
neath high sand-banks to the rear of the 
house in no wise tends to disprove the plausi- 
bility of this prorfouncement. To-day the 
richest agricultural territory in New E 
land, this section of the Connecticut Val- 
ley is one of the fairest to look upon. 

This, then, is the place which through 
the generosity of heirs and descendants of 
Oliver Ellsworth has been turned over to 
the patriotic women of Connecticut with 
no restriction except that it shall be kept 
in geod condition. The task of p 
it is not so difficult. Jerry-building was 
unusual, honest carpentry the rule, at a 
time when beams had to be hewn out by 
hand, chimneys built to stand straight and 
draw vigorously rather than sag and smoke. 
The evident soundness of the timbers and 
other woodwork in the Ellsworth Mansion 
astonishes the visiting public. It is hard to 
realize that the house was already a land- 
mark when George Washington, in his 
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The ground-floor sleeping-room. Important framed documents are on the wall, and admirable 
examples of colonial furniture throughout the room 


memorable New England trip of 1789, tar- 
ried here for a few hours to inspect the 
home of his good friend and associate, and 
when, according to tradition, he entertained 
the older children of the Chief Justice by 
jogging them on his knee while he sang that 
fine old ditty “The Darby Ram.” The 
keen-sighted President must have got here 
a good impression of the honest house- 
building in the Nutmeg State. 

Present furnishings seem so entirely to 
belong to the mansion — that, of course, 
is the peculiar charm of it — that descrip- 
tion of the interior would be practically fu- 
tile without immediate reference to the re- 
markable things which the rooms contain. 
Some of the objects now on exhibition ac- 
tually belonged to the house in Oliver Ells- 
worth’s day; many others have been con- 
tributed by individuals or patriotic asso- 
ciations. Fortunately, the rooms have not 
been stuffed with furniture to resemble an 


antique shop — the fate of too many Amer- 
ican museums of art and archeology. 
Good taste has been displayed in the ar- 
rangements, to such an extent that one 
seems to be in a habitable house, not in a 
show-place. This sensation is certainly 
somewhat analogous to that received in the 
celebrated Skansen historical museums at 
Stockholm, where exhibits of a given period 
are displayed in small separate and archi- 
tecturally appropriate buildings. 

The brass knocker on the front door 


brings a well-spoken colored attendant, - 


born on the place, and descended from one 
of the servants of the Chief Justice’s day. 
She admits to a main hall of goodly propor- 
tions. It is not, indeed, of exaggerated size 
like that desired by a Chicago multi-mil- 
lionaire who commissioned his architect, 
“Build me a house for two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Build it in any style, and 
of any material you like. Only build it so 
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that every time one of my friends crosses 
the threshold for the first time he will ex- 
claim, ‘My God, what a hall!’” 

Not of such dimensions is the central 
hall of the Ellsworth House, but still it is 
ample enough in relation to the other com- 
partments. It contains a number of impor- 
tant pieces of furniture— among others 
a tall clock of the best period, presented 
by the Elizabeth Clarke Hull Chapter of 


to be epitomized in this room. The style is 
one unsuited, of course, to express a wide 
range of ideas and emotions. It appears to 
have been best suited to the temperamental 
needs of people like the fathers of our Con- 


‘stitution, who saw clearly enough to pro- 


duce a logical and well-articulated scheme 
of political government, but who lacked 
sufficient conception of the complexity and 
necessary mutability of the social organism 


The dining-room and breakfast-room. Church service and tankards on the mantelpiece and a 
glimpse into Mrs. Jemima Ellsworth’s breakfast-room to the right 


Ansonia. On the walls are historically val- 
uable prints; along them, colonial chairs of 
various antecedents. 

In the main drawing-room, to the right 
of the hall, standing on a pedestal draped 
with Old Glory, is a reproduction of a bust 
of Chief Justice Ellsworth, the original now 
in the Supreme Court Room at the Capitol 
in Washington. 

The elegance of Georgian art, as exem- 
plified in the designing of furniture, seems 


to foresee how inevitable must be such 
straining and warping as the Constitution 
has been from time to time subjected to. . 
The spirit of the eighteenth century, the 
finish and refinernent of its civilization, the 
love of sympathy, balance, antithesis, the 
extreme respect fOr the classical tradition, 
— for a concrete example of all this look 
at the pieces over which Justice Ellsworth’s 
efigy presides. One or two of them in 
workmanship and motive date back of the 
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Another corner of the drawing-room. A reproduction of a painting of the Chief Justice 
and his wife hangs over the fire-place 


middle eighteenth century, and get even 
closer than the rest in point of time and in- 
spiration to the Italian Renaissance. Such 
a creation is the magnificent lowboy, as- 


- signed to the date 1710, once the property 


of Mrs. Jemima Leavitt Ellsworth, mother 
of the Chief Justice. Its maker had the 
artist’s inheritance and temperament. Greek 
workers sometimes discovered finer curves 
than his, but hardly any more adequate to 
express an idea. 

The skill and good taste of these unknown 
but not unhonored artists of the eighteenth 
century, socially humble for the most part 
and. ranking below the class of gentle peo- 
ple in the colonies, affected the whole fab- 
ric of society even in colonies like Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, here the amenities 
of life are popularly believed to have suf- 
fered from Puritanism. As a matter of 
fact, in the large dining-room of the Ells- 
worth Mansion, which, with the adjacent 
breakfast-room, lies to the left of the main 


hall, the pewter cups from the service of 
the First Church of Lebanon are as shapely . 


and elegant in their way as certain other © 


cups there which recall the fondness of our 
ancestors, even those of the Puritan per- 
suasion, for concoctions in which the potent 
element was just rum. Church and tavern, 
mansion and farmhouse, all, before 1800, 
commanded the efforts of individual crafts- 
men who knew something of good propor- 
tions and could apply skilfully to their 
work such design as they understood to be 
worthy of consideration from the intellec- 
tual heavy-weights of the age. All that 
concerned eating was particularly a sub- 
ject for display of the artisan’s skill, as 
witness the carved sideboard, the triangular 
cupboard, the mahogany table, the half 
hundred or more articles of pewter and old 
china, the small silver, and many other 
things in the rooms where the Ellsworth 
family habitually broke bread. 

The simple trade tools with which in 
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every colonial village competent workmen 
carried on the traditions of their crafts, 
brought from abroad, are represented, to 
a limited extent, in one of the up-stairs 
rooms at the Ellsworth House. Here are 
the implements of the iron-worker’s rolling, 
important in a day when iron nails were 
fashioned by hand. The familiar candle- 
moulds recall the dips of tallow or baybe 

wax, with which the gloom was smnatanial, 
if not dispelled, in old-time halls and bed- 
rooms. Spinning-wheels and flax-wheels 
formerly owned in the Ellsworth family 
are there, and an old hand-loom from one 
of the down-river towns is notable because 
on it was once woven a piece of cloth from 
which a suit was measured for the Father 
of his Country. 

The sleeping-rooms have been appro- 
priately fitted out. Good-looking beds 
were a requisite part of the equipment of 
gentlefolk’s houses in times when curtains 
shutting out the draught were quite as nec- 
essary to health as powder and patches to 
appearance. Rev. Truman Marsh, rector 
of the Episcopal church in Litchfield in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, 
slept in a big tester bedstead which now 
occupies — space in the front bedroom, 
south. In the room over the main draw- 
ing-room is another great four-poster. On 
this is spread a remarkable and elaborate 
piece of embroidery which stands to the 
credit of Abigail Wolcott Ellsworth and 
sisters. These girls did it, we are informed, 
to celebrate the approaching nuptials of 
their brother, one of the sons of the Chief 
Justice. Near-by is the mahogany cradle 
in which several generations of Ellsworths 
were rocked, in defiance of principles of 
child-rearing to-day generally advocated. 


Interestingly, it contains two dolls, fabled 


to be likenesses of the twins who were born 
shortly after Washington’s memorable visit 
at Windsor. 

A single sleeping-room, in the old set-up 
of the house, was on the ground floor to the 
rear of the main drawing-room. This has 
been made the repository of a number of 
entertaining articles. The tall mahogany 
run-around, essentially a graduated series 
of circular*disks consituting a very com- 
modious tea-tray, often provokes the curi- 


osity of visitors. A beautiful library mirror 
with classical carving is worth noting. 
Among a score or more of objects on the 
wall is a quaint old-fashioned sampler, 
worked by Ann Cates, born in Gloucester- 
shire, England, in 1794, and settled as a 
young woman in the Connecticut town of 
Thompsonville. 

Rag carpetings throughout the house 
give a touch that is in character. They are 
of modern weaving. Most of the wall-paper, 
too, is of recent manufacture, though se- 
lected with a view to its harmonizing with 
colonial architecture and furniture. 

The wall-paper, however, in the front 
room to the right of the hall is distinctly 
historical. It represents one of the early 
importations brought by the Chief Justice 
in 1802 from Paris, whither he had gone 
on a diplomatic mission. The. wall-paper 
of those days was sold in twenty-six-inch 
sheets instead of rolls. These sheets were 
pasted one by one upon the wall — very 
neatly and accurately in Justice Ellsworth’s 
house, as befitted the character of the man. 
The freshness of the paper has been notably 
well retained; beside it any but the best of 
modern wall-pa would took tawdry. 

New England needs as many more small 
local collections, of old things attractively 
displayed, as there is excuse for creating. 
Almost equally with the great museums, 
such as the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
permanent exhibitions tike that at the Oli- 
ver Ellsworth House accomplish a large 
work of popular education. The mansion 
in Windsor does much more than cultivate 

lotic sentiment among those who visit 
it—admirable though the resultant en- 
couragement of patriotism is. It shows 
many beautiful objects under conditions 
such that even the most unresponsive are 
likely to be impressed by the, desirability 
of our recovering something of eur ances- 
tors’ appreciation of good style ‘and good 
workmanship. Such impressions eventually 
find txpression, in many individual cases, 
in improved surroundings in homes and 
public places. They thus become part of 
the experiences that are rapidly raising the 
standard of living and the standard of think- 
ing in this country. 
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A MATTER OF NERVE 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


dreamer of dreams 
V and lazy scribbler for bread, 
My having loafed in the June sun- 
Ae) shine the major part of the day, 
Ese determined to take the car 
back to the city and the seasonless roof- 
tops, and appease the fag end of his con- 
science by work. But while waiting for his 


trolley he wandered down. an aimless side 


road and there, surrounded by rolling green 
fields, found tucked away a tiny inn, so 
like in appearance and location the hostel- 
ries of England as he imagined them to be 
that he was tempted within. 

He found a cool room with rough oak 
tables overlooking, through wide open win- 
dows, an acre of green, fringed in the dis- 
tance by full sapped trees. Near-by a large 
maple almost thrust its branches into the 
room, and here robins hopped from bough 
to bough, singing their chuckling songs, It 
was the time of day when, if all be at peace, 
shaded chambers grow cool and drowsy, 
while the heat shimmers without. Noises 
are subdued, coming wearily as from a dis- 
tance, albeit with none of the mellowness of 
twilight hours. Even the insects move list- 
lessly and stick closely to the shaded side 
of things. 

Of the unaproned proprietor, who en- 
tered as though surprised at finding a guest 
at this time of day, Dick ordered some 
mild cream cheese, crackers, and a bottle 
of English ale. Then he gave himself up 
to the illusion of the hour: he was in Eng- 
land — the poet’s land — and all was well 
with him. His long legs curled beneath the 
table, he settled far back, one arm upon the 
board and lean fingers twined about the 
handle of the old pewter mug. While his 
uneven features could not be called hand- 
some, they were attractive to most, because 
of a certain droop of the lips which were 
given the lie by laughing eyes. And there 
was the air of a gentleman about him, which 
was not interpreted through any one char- 
acteristic, but which rather represented the 
summing up of them all. Men liked him 


in their idle moments; women, at all times. 
He was forever pleasantly surprising the 
former and winning forgiveness of the 
latter. 

Had he the impulsive gift of song that 
Keats had, he would now have sung as 
Keats sang. The songs were in his heart, 
the pictures before his eyes, every sense 
atune — but they were for him dreams to 
be enjoyed unexpressed. 

So he sat for an hour, when the soft 
melody of the afternoon was sharply inter- 
rupted by the spitting chug of an automo- 
bile. It was as though a gnome should 
tumble, coughing, into an evensong of fai- 
ries. The frail thread of his dreams was 
instantly snapped. And so, with a sigh, 
Dick reached in his pocket and paid his 
score. For a second he hesitated, and then, 
ashamed of himself for the mood, tossed 
out his last ten cents as fee. It was a fair 
day, and the fifteen-mile walk home might 
turn out rather a treat. 

He arose to escape the noisy party he 
anticipated, but checked himself as he saw 
by the door a young woman of twenty, 
dressed in the lightest of pinks and whites. 
He could think of nothing but an apple- 
blossom come to life in human form. § 
appeared frightened, and held one white- 
gloved hand to her lips as though checked, 
at sight of the stranger, in some sudden im- 
pulse. Her big brown eyes were shaded by 
a black picture-hat, but Dick pierced the 
shadows beneath and saw that they were 
trembling upon the verge of tears. The 
light feather boa about her neck was ban- 
died about by the baby breeze from the 
windows. Otherwise, the two stood facing 
one another for a moment as immovable as 
though in a picture. 

Then she entered a few steps with a de- 
licious rustling sound, stopping again as 
Dick advanced as if in answer to a call. 

“Pardon me,” she trembled, in a musical 
voice that fitted well into the scene of a few 
minutes gone, “but — have you been sit- 
ting here long? My brother —I am wor- 
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ried —I thought possibly he might be 
here.” 

“‘T have been here a little over an hour,” 
answered Dick, gently. “‘I have seen no one 
enter or leave. Perhaps if I call the pro- 
prictor —”’ 

“Would you be so good ?” she exclaimed, 
in relief at the suggestion. 

The proprietor knew Mr. Winthrop well, 
but he had not been here to-day. 

The girl, as though exhausted by this ab- 
rupt termination of a last resource, sank 
half faint into a chair. She stared blankly 
at Dick. Her look was almost a plea —a 
hopeless prayer for some miracle to happen 
through him. He looked back into her 
eyes, sensing her appeal partly and yet not 
sure of what to do. He saw her eyes grow 
dim. Then her head sank to the table and 
was buried on her arm. 

He felt ridiculously helpless in this crisis. 
He watched the black feathers on her hat 
bob up and down as her shoulders rose and 
fell to her cOnvulsive weeping. It occurred 
to him that the only thing to do was to put 
his arm across her shoulders, that she might 
feel there was a man’s strength near her. 
She was the sort of a girl who prompted 
one to such a gentle act. But he could n’t 
do that, he reasoned. And there was noth- 
ing to say of comfort, because he knew 
nothing of what the trouble was. 

So he stood there and waited. The cho- 
king demon without had grown silent, and 
the robins chuckled on all alone in a world 
which was to them without sorrow. The 
grass-perfumed air swept in and stirred her 
hair. He found himself wishing that she 
were here with him, a laugh in her eyes. 
Perhaps a man could catch the will-o’-the- 
wisp songs and sing them to such as she. 

When she finally raised her averted head, 
lightly brushing her eyes and the damp 
curls, he spoke: 

“‘Tf there is any possible way in which I 
can be of help to you, I should be glad.’” 

“Tf you a could!” she gasped, her full 
‘lips still twitching. As she gained better 
control of herself, she ran on, her eyes meet- 
ing his squarely but with an odd look of 
wonder in them: 

“It’s strange, but when I came in — and 
saw you—lI felt that in some way you 
could help — were to help. Perhaps I’m 
silly because — so very tired.” 

She tried her best to smile, as though 


anxious to make light of her mood in spite 
of her-earnestness. She half rose as though 
to go, but Dick, sitting down opposite, said, 
with a calmness that gave her confidence: 

“It may be thatI can. Tell me about it.” 

She did not hesitate, although it was man- 
ifestly difficult for her to express herself. 

“It’s brother — Robert. He has 
been under a strain and — everything is all 
mixed up. To-day he was to meet a man 
—and I fear he has lost his nerve. He 
left several hours ago and came down this 
way. After he had gone,” she shuddered, 
“T found he had taken his pistol.” 

The utterance of her fear seemed to par- 
alyze her into silence. 

“And so you are trying to find him?” he 
prompted. ‘ Describe him to me.”’. 

“He is about your size and age — but 
much thinner, and very pale. There are 
streaks of gray in his hair. His eyes are 
brown — like mine. He is wearing a blue 
suit.” 

“Have you notified his friends or — or 
the police ?”’ 

“Oh, no! That would be too horrible if 
— if everything is all right. It is only a 
feeling of danger I have.” 

“And this man he was to meet — did 
that trouble him?”’ 

The color flew from her cheeks till they 
were chalk white, and then returned as 
quickly in burning crimson. 

“Tt is terrible! He feared — Oh, if you 
should meet him will you tell him I will do 
that — that it’s best—and is n’t his fault ?”’ 

She stopped suddenly, seeming to realize 
the absurdity of her hope and the indelicacy 
of telling these things to a_ stranger. 

“There is nothing to do,” she said. “I 
suppose I must just wait.” 

For a moment Dick’s thoughts wandered 
in a maze of fantastic suggestions. Finally 
he said, ae forward over the table: 


“Do you eve in luck — just sheer, 
naked luck 
don’t know,” she answered, in 
rise. 


“Well, I do. It has served me once or 
twice. Perhaps it will serve you; only you 
must believe. You must say over and over 
to yourself, ‘If I just’ wait, everything is 
coming out all right.’”’ 

“Oh, I will!” she cried, excitedly. 

“Then we’ll try. There are three roads 
from the turnpike a little way back, and he 
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has gone along one of them. We will draw 
lots to see which of the two we shall follow; 
and then again, to see which one you take 
and which one I take.” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket 
and tore off three slips of paper, which he 
numbered one, two, and three. He shuffled 
these behind his back and then asked her to 
draw. Then of these two she drew again. 

“You see,” he said, ‘how simple it is. 
You keep along this road and I take the 
middle road. Now,” he said, rising, “‘it is 
only a short time before dark, so we must 
start.” 

For a second they stood before one an- 
other. In this common mission they seemed 
drawn into a strong intimacy. If she 
should cry now he would not hesitate to 
put his arm over her shoulders. And he 
felt that she would expect this, and that 
even in the stress of her present worry she 
realized that she would. She extended her 
hand. 

“I believe! I believe!”’ she said, quickly. 
‘And when you find him you will tell him 
as I bade you?” 

Ves.” 

“It seemed half like a dream.” Then 
she added, “ But I believe.” 

Women had a habit of believing in Dick 
because he so believed in himself. He es- 
corted her to the car, which greeted her 
with sharp barks, like a good-natured bull- 
dog, and here again she held out her hand. 
It seemed as though she hated to part with 
this first tangible hope. 

“You ought to be growing on one of 
those apple-trees, you know,” he said, for- 
getting himself for a moment. 

She withdrew her hand and looked away 
from him. Then she started, and said: 

“You will come back and tell me, no 
matter what result? Our house, the Win- 
throp house, is just a little way back on the 
main road.” 

“T’ll come back with Aim,” he said, con- 
fidently. ‘Good luck!” 

“Oh, and good luck to you! I think I 
would rather you found him.” 

He stood there in the road until her face 
was blurred in the dust from the big ma- 
chine which whisked her off. 

Cutting across the fields, he found the 
middle road and trudged on gayly, confi- 
dently, for so it is you must go if you play 
luck at all. The sun, getting low behind 
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him, burnished the light clouds ahead of 
him to a reddish copper. It didn’t seem 
possible that the same summer day could 
furnish a setting for both this song of a girl 
and the grim tragedy of her brother. He 
and his revolver had no place here. Yet he 
remembered that the only funeral he had 
ever been forced to attend was upon such 
a day, and that then he thought the light- 
some day the grimmest sort of a setting. 

He passed man after man, and made 
many inquiries, but met with no success 
until, some three miles down the road, he 
found a farm hand who had seen Winthrop 

ss two hours before. 

“He looked kinder down in the mouth,”’ 
ventured the man. 

It was just as the dusk was beginning to 
deepen that he came to a grass-grown road 
leading to the left. This stopped him. If 
he were in Winthrop’s mood, he reasoned, 
this would be just the path he would choose. 
But it was getting dark and he could not 
afford to waste time in a false move. He 
took a copper from his pocket and spun it 
in the air. 

“ Heads, I go down here; tails, I go on.” 

The penny fell heads up. And at that 
moment he heard a pistol-shot not a hun- 
dred yards away. 

Plunging down the road and around a 
corner, Lathrop came upon a tall man with 
iron-gray hair, dressed in a blue suit. He 
stood beside a large tree, looking frightened 
and self-conscious. One hand was behind 
his back, and there was a thin curl of smoke 
above his head. His face was haggard, 
his eyes heavy as though from lack of sleep, 
his loose lips bloodless. For a second Dick 
stared at him, and then managed to gasp: 

“Good Lord, you tried it and — missed!”’ 

Winthrop’s eyes rested upon him, but it 
would have been hard to say whether they 
saw or not. They were as blank as those of 
a corpse. 

Removing his hat, Lathrop wiped his 
forehead. 

“You nearly scared the life out of me,” 
he exclaimed. 

‘““Who the devil are you?” 

“T come with a message from your sis- 
ter. She says, ‘I’ll do it; it’s for the best 
and it is n’t your fault.’”’ . 

The man shivered as though in a spasm. 
Then he'clenched his teeth and moved his 
right arm from*behind him. 
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“By God, she won’t,” he muttered. 

Lathrop sprang, and for a minute the 
two rolled upon the ground. But it was a 
brief struggle; Winthrop was as weak as a 
fever patient. When Lathrop made his 
feet with the gun in his hand, the other 
faced him as though about to continue the 
fight. Then he slumped to the ground 
and, burying his face in his hands, sobbed 
liked a whipped schoolboy. 

Ditk seated himself near-by with a sigh 
of relief, and, lighting a cigarette, smoked 
on contentedly. The trees at a distance 
were becoming blurred; the shadows about 
the trunks deepening. The birds were find- 
ing their nesting-places with sleepy twitter. 
At a distance down the road he heard a 
driver urging his jaded horse to the barn. 

ear him he harkened to one of the most 
pitiable sounds in nature—the choking 
sobs, of-a man. 

Dick’s thoughts soon strayed back to the 
inn, and so he dreamed on until Winthrop 
started to his feet. 

“‘See here,”’ broke in Dick, “‘I seem to 
have got thrust into this in some way. Now 
I’m here I’d like to help. Tell me about 
it.” 

“Who are you?” Winthrop demanded, 
brokenly. 

“‘No one in particular,” he answered. 
“My name is Lathrop. All I know of this 
is what I’ve seen and the little your sister 
told me.” 

He paused, then leaning forward said: 

“See here, tell me about it, old man.” 

A man—especially a weakling — will 
in Winthrop’s frame of mind grasp at straws. 
He, had passed the point where he had any 
pride left. And more, there was a surety 
of at least a sympathetic listener in this 
stranger who had already played a part in 
his life. The dark shadowed his face and 
made it easier. 

“It is n’t the sort of thing a man likes to 
tell,” he trembled. ‘But I’m all in, any- 
way. I wish to God my hand had been 
steadier.” 

Dick saw him knead his fist into the turf. 
He lighted another cigarette and waited. 

“To cut it as short as possible, I gam- 
bled all of my own money and most of my 
sister’s. Then I got desperate, and on a 
last play to get it all back forged a check on 
a fellow who is gone on Dorothy. She met 
him one summer at Newport. I’ve never 


seen him, but I’ve heard about him. He’s 
bad — rotten — and no more fit to 
her than — than I am.to be her brother.” 

Well ?”’ 

“IT got my money back and tried to re- 
deem the check. But he ’s got it, and now 
he’s holding it over my head to scare the 
girl. ” | 

Well ?”’ 

“T’ve held out all along. But he is com- 
ing to-night, and says either I give my con- 
sent or he sends me to jail. I—TI lost my 
nerve. I knew I’d give in and that she’d 
marry him to save me. She’s that kind. I’m 
a dog, all right, but I don’t mean to do that. 
There’s another way.” 

“But why don’t you go to jail and have 
it over with?” , 

“To jail, man? Do you think I could 


stand that?” 


“No,” agreed Dick, slowly, “‘I don’t be- 
lieve you could. I think, myself, you have 
taken the right course. But there’s the 
girl — she objects.” 

He thought a moment. 

“Say, I’ll bet he’s a coward — bigger 
than you. Why don’t you face him and — 
kick the tar out of him?” 

“What good would that do if—if I 
could ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Dick, “‘ but it would 
be good fun.” 

“Anyhow,” added Winthrop, “I’d give 
in. I know I should. I’m a coward and 
know it, but I’m not a dog. The girl sha’ n’t 
suffer.” 

“I should say not,” agreed Dick, with 
surprising warmth. Then like an inspira- 
tion a solution came to him. 

“See here,” he blurtéd out, “that seems 
to be the trouble — you’d give in. But the 
thing has got to be met somehow. You say 
he’s never seen you. Why don’t you let 
me face him? He can’t scare me. Go 
ahead, let me at him. It’s a chance, you 
know.” 

“*Sup you lose? I won’t go to jail.” 

“IT won’t lose,” said Dick, cheerfully. 
“ And you can shoot yourself just 
as well afterwards. And I’ll give you back 
your gun to do it with.” 

For a minute Winthrop squirmed. Then 
he rose to his feet: 

“Tt’s a devilish queer thing to do,” he 
said. “You sort of lend me your nerve, 


eh? But it’s for her sake.” 
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“You bet your life it is,” answered Dick, 
hastily. “And all you’ve got to do is to 
keep out of sight.” 

Two hours later Dick was waiting in the 
big library of the old Winthrop mansion 
when Archibald Van Horn was announced. 
The odor of apple-blossoms filled the room. 
His eyes still burned with the memory of that 
glance she gave him as she departed. He 
could still hear the frou-frou of her skirts. 
He wondered what a man would not do to 
save such as she. Had he been in Van 
Horn’s place, knowing what he now knew 
of himself, he would never have ventured 
up those stairs. 

Yet, all unconscious, Van Horn entered. 
Tall, flat-chested, weak-eyed, dressed im- 
maculately, he paused at the door and 
looked inquiringly about him. 

“Come in and sit down,” suggested 
Dick. “You’ll pardon me, of course, if I 
don’t shake shed with you.” 

As Dick looked at the figure, the joke of 
such a marriage struck him so forcibly that 
he had much ado to keep from chuckling. 
Van Horn himself did not appear at ease. 
He had expected a different sort of prospect- 
ive brother-in-law. 

“We might as well clear the decks at 
once,” began Dick. “I offer you twice the 
face value of the check. Will you accept it?” 

“Do you value your sister at so low a 

, Mr. Winthrop ?”’ 

It is difficult to sit quiet when your mus- 
cles suddenly contract, but with an effort 
Dick did so. 

“You know, I suppose, that she heartily 
despises you ?”’ 

“Mere girlishness. She has promised to 
marry me, hasn’t she, if you give your 
consent ?”’ 

“Yes, God bless her,’”’ answered Dick, 
below his breath. 

“Did you bring the — er — document 
with you?” 

“Yes,”” answered Van Horn. 

* “Ah,” sighed Dick, in relief. ‘‘That really 
makes it very simple. Give it to me.” 

As he spoke, he reached in his hip pocket 
and drew out the revolver he had wrenched 
from Winthrop. He cocked it and held it 
playfully in his hand, pointed at Van Horn’s 
toes. The latter grew purple at the lips. 


’ He sat perfectly motionless. 


“Come,” said Dick, encouragingly; “ this 
thing might go off.” 
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“Come. Hurry, please.” 

Van Horn fumbled in his pocket, drew 
out a wallet, fumbled in that, and finally 
threw the check on the table. 

“This is highway robbery,” he choked. 

“Something of the sort. But it’s a darned 
sight more honorable than the thing you 
proposed.” 

As Dick studied the check and then tore 
it to little bits, Van Horn ventured io his 
feet. But Dick stopped him. 

-““Hold up your hands,” he commanded. 
“This has been so dead simple that there 
was no fun in it. I now purpose to kick you 
three times for my own personal satisfac- 
tion. One!’’ 

Van Horn was propelled forward three 
steps. 

“Hands up. Two!” 

Van Horn howled with rage and-pain. 

“Three!” concluded Dick, and brought 
his foot as far back as for a goal from the 
field, which quite took Van Horn out the 
door. 

“And to think,” said Dick, after he had 
quieted Winthrop and was left to explain 
the details to the girl, “to think your brother 
was ready to kill himself for such a 
trifle.” 

“But it’s you who made it such a trifle! 
Robert could n’t have made it — come out 
so. And the luck —you must n’t forget 
the luck!” 

Dick raised his eyes. They had been 
studying the soft white hand which rested 
upon the chair near him. It was like a 
petal, he thought. Now when he looked 
into the misty region where her soul lived 
his head grew dizzy. She stood very close 
to him and, though silent, yet seemed to be 
whispering something to him. Really the 
only thing to do, he thought, was to draw 
her still closer and kiss the little curls that 
grew just above the ears. But he stood 
quite motionless and turned his gaze to the 
open window. The night out there seemed 
very lonely. 

“Yes,” he said, finally, coming to himself, 
“‘we must remember the luck. It was good 
luck for you, was n’t it?”’ 

Then he turned quickly to go. If ever 
he was to go, he must go quickly. 

“IT shall be late in town,” he explained. 
He smiled to himself as he recalled that the 
fifteen-mile walk still lay ahead of him. 
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oe he would need that now — every mile 
of it. 
She seemed to take his departure as a 
surprise. And yet, after all, of course he 
must go. Queer, during the last few mo- 
ments it had seemed to her, unreasoning, 
that he was to be here forever. 

“But you’ll come back?” she begged, 


He did not know the she knew, deep in 
her heart, what coming back would mean. 
He thought it was his own secret, and feared 
that at best it was but a summer dream. 
So he said: 

“T think I shall toss up a coin.” 

“And believe — believe as you did this 
afternoon ?”’ 


eagerly. “We owe you so much!” she “Yes,”’ he said, “as hard as ever I am 
added, fearing she had been overbold. able.” a 
HARBORED 


By} ELLIOT WALKER 


She has a smile in her eyes to-day, 
Dear little girl who sailed so far 

Into the mists of the far-away, 
Drifting, drifting over the bar. 

Now, blest be the tide which brought her back, 
Baby boat on the unknown sea, 

All safe from the wave and wind and wrack, 
Creeping again to me. 


Ah, the piteous cries for our aid! 
Ah, the helplessness of it all! 
Poor little voyager so afraid, 
Lost and scared in the dreary pall. 
There was no smile in her eyes that night, 
Nought but a look that wrung the heart; 
Nothing to do’but to wait and fight, 
Praying to do our part. | 


There is a smile in her eyes to-day, 
Eyes so merry and full of fun. 

And somebody’s dimples coax for play. 
Little she recks of danger run, 

Tossed and spent in a perilous race; 
Nothing to her that night at sea. 

But I look deep in the baby face 


Creeping again to me. 
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THE VOYAGEURS 


By F. W. BURROWS 


SzeHEY were encamped on the 
banks of a swift little stream, 
= woods to the rear and pine 
nl scrub on the farther shore — 
ZS=4 these and the mists of the early 
morning alone visible. Two of the voya- 
geurs were fishing for breakfast in a deep 
black pool near the shore; the others, busy 
about the camp. 

First VoyacEur. Ed!— Sh! — Come 
over here! What do you make of that? 

Ep. It’sStick Jessup. By Jove, he’s hit 
the long trail, and with all his duffle! What 
do you make of it, Joe? 

Jor. That he’s a wise Stick! Take a 
look at this. (He wnrolls a map.) Here’s 
the divide. This is where we started. Now 
do you see what that three-dollar-and-a-half- 
a-day guide of ours has done to us? 

Ep. (after studying the map). You don’t 
mean to say that he has brought us down 
the wrong river! 

Jor. That is precisely what he has done, 
though. This, my boy, is the noble Rochelle. 
We have railed it two hundred miles into the 
woods to a jumping-off place and then, 
under Mr. Jessup’s masterly guidance, we 
have paddled our way back again. 

Ep. And now? — 

Jor. And now, instead of being in the 
heart of the primeval, as we have fondly 
imagined, we are in our own back yards. 

Ep. We must lynch him! — that at least. 
Call the fellows. Stop him! 

Jor. Hold on. They are still in paradise, 
and they have only half an hour more of it 
at best. Let them alone—in common 
humanity. In half an hour the mill-whistle 
will blow, and then it will be all over. Now 
they age next to nature’s heart. Listen to 
them talk, will you? 

GEORGE (in canoe, to Harry, ditto). Oh, 
I tell you this is magnificent. I can feel 
the ozone breezes in my lungs. 

Harry. Do be still. There’s fish here. 
Jessup says so, and I can see ’em. They’re 
lying over the bottom as big as hemlock logs. 

GEORGE. Don’t ask me to be still. I 
can’t. It’s magnificent! These unbroken 


forests full of wild life! They have never 
heard the ring of the woodman’s axe or felt 
the impress of human feet before this day. 

Ep. Never! Heavens, hear them rave. 
They have three minutes more. 

GEORGE. Give us a line of Dick Hovey! 
Look at those wild duck! (A dog howls.) 
Wolves! (Branches crackle. ) Bear! Oh, 
this is simply great. It is the life that makes 
steel of men’s nerves. 

Harry. It is glorious, old man, but do be 
still. I tell you there’s fish here — monsters. 
Jessup says so, and I can see ’em. (The 
mill-whistle blows. ) What on earth do you 
call that? 

GEORGE (adit I’ve read about it, 
but I never believed that it could be so per- 
fectly tremendous. It’s the call of the bull- 
moose! 

The eaves-droppers lay on their backs 
roaring, howling, and holding their sides. 
Gently very gently, they unfolded the truth 
to the erring ones. An hour later. there was 
a gloomy council. Stick Jessup’s fate hung 
in the balance. 

Ep. Well, now I don’t know. We’ve 
had our fun. I’m peeled from head to foot, 
and chewed by every kind of bug known 
and unclassified. We’ve eaten dirt and 
ashes, slept on roots and rocks, breathed 
smudge, and fought mosquitoes all night. 
If that is n’t nature’s heart I don’t know the 
real thing when I see it. Besides that, we 
have seen the big fish in their native habitat 
— on the bottom of the river — heard the 
wolves howl and the bears prowl, and 
George here has listened to about the. 
chestiest bull-moose that ever bellowed. I 
say Jessup is a trump. 

Jor. I’m perfectly satisfied. We have 
successfully bluffed ourselves into a notion 


_of the sublime. 


Grorce. I want Jessup’s hair, that’s 
what I want! There is a real wilderness, 
and we have been given this — this dirty 
gutter, swampy wood-lot, and poisonous air. 

Ep. Ozone breezes, my boy. And you 
will never hear the equal of that bull-moose 
again. Three cheers for Stick Jessup! 
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The Presidential Range from the valley of the Androscoggin. 


The hills in the foreground 


have been cut over and burned over 


IS NEW ENGLAND'S WEALTH 
IN DANGER? 


I. OUR VANISHING FORESTS 


By PHILIP W. AYRES 


' Forester of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
and of the Dartmouth College Grant 


a ITHOUT iron and without 
se wi coal and comparatively with- 
out agriculture, without mines 
Copper or the precious met- 
als, New England’s natural re- 
sources are her forests, her unrivaled water- 
power, and her quarries of granite and mar- 
ble. Of these the forests and the water- 
power are by far the more important, be- 
cause they may be made permanent through 
the recuperative power of the forest. Large 
portions of New England are non-agri- 
cultural natural forest lands. 

Experts tell us that the supply of coal for 
the country at large is limited, that the an- 
thracite supply may come to an end within 
two decades, and that the bituminous sup- 
ply in sight may not*last our growing pop- 
ulation more than five decades. Whether 
or not these estimates are correct, electricity 
in more ways than one is taking the place of 
coal. The future is likely to be the age of 
electricity, from which more and more we 
shall get our light, heat, and power. Elec- 


tricity is generated by water-power, and 
water-power depends upon the forests; from 
which we may expect that from this time 
on the values of water-powers are likely to 
increase. Hidden away, therefore, in the 
forest covers lie the intangible springs of 
energy from which are derived not only a 
very large part of our present well-being, 
but also in larger measure the well-being of 
the future. Owing to the high elevation at 
which the rivers of New England have their 
sources and to the granite ridges which run 
parallel to the seacoast, the water-powers 
on these rivers surpass those upon any 
others east of the Rocky Mountains. It 
would appear, then, that the commercial 
supremacy of New England in the nation’s 
affairs is secure, provided this one thing is 
guarded,— that the forest cover is kept in- 
tact. 

In the several New England States the 
extent of the forest cover is greater than 
half a century ago, owing to the number of 
abandoned farms. Fifty-two per cent of the 
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The Madison Spring Hut of the Appalachian Mountain Club. At the top of the ** Valley-way ” 
between Mt. Adams and Mt. Madison — 


State of Massachusetts is now under some 
form of forest cover, and nearly the same 
proportion holds in Connecticut. Rhode 
Island is said to have the largest propor- 
tional forest-covered area in the Union. 
In New Hampshire more than seventy 
per cent of the land area is in forest, one- 
third of the State never having been cleared. 
In Maine and Vermont the areas covered are 
proportionally only a little less than that of 
New Hampshire. From these statements 
it might be supposed that the future both 
of water-power and electrical development 
in New England is quite free from danger. 

But there are three factors of very 
far-reaching significance which challenge 
thought. In the first place, the forest re- 
sources of the country at large are disap- 
pearing. The timber States that led in pro- 
duction in 1850— New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio — are now far down the 
list. New York ranks nineteenth and Penn- 
sylvania ninth. After their timber suprem- 


acy passed, in 1870, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota led for three decades. Now 
these have sunk in the scale, and Washing- 
ton, Louisiana, and Arkansas head the list. 
We are told by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
of the United States Forest Service, whose 
estimates have been worked out with pains- 
taking care, that we are on the verge of a 
timber famine, evidenced by the continued 
rise in price of all kinds of timber, and that 
this scarcity is one to which in its effects and 
discomforts the recent scarcity of coal is 
hardly a circumstance. As the timber sup- 
plies in other States disappear, the country 
turns for material to the Eastern mountain 
forests, as will be shown later on. In 
the second place, the character of the for- 
est has greatly changed. When forests are 
cleared at the West the land is used for the 
most part in agriculture, but in the East- 
ern mountains, where it is unfit for agri- 
culture, it has been cut in a manner which 
for the most part has no regard for the fu- 
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The top of Mt. Madison, 5,200 feet high, from the side of Mt. Adams. The cloud covers 
the stone hut seen in the opposite picture 


ture; so that the forest area has seriously 
deteriorated, and especially from the point 
of view of future timber-supply it is now 
of comparatively little value. It has been 
facetiously said that we are in the age of 
bushery, not of forestry. In the third place, 
the steep slopes, which are by far the most 
important from the point of view of the 
equable flow of streams, are being cut off 
in a manner that insures an evil result both 
progressive and permanent. This is due to 
the sudden demand in the manufacture of 
paper pulp for spruce, a species limited 
in the United States to Northern New Eng- 
land, New York, the northern part of the 
Lake States, and a few other places. The 
pulp-makers use a total of not more than 
five per cent of the timber cut in the United 
States in a year; but because the area of 
spruce growth is so limited, and because it 
occurs for the most part on steep mountain- 
sides, this five per cent covers many thou- 
sands of acres in the high mountain regions 


of New England, the protection of which is 
essential to the equable flow of New Eng- 
land rivers. It is this protective forest that 
lies at the strategic point, which is vanish- 
ing, at the rate of three hundred acres 
daily in the White Mountains, or thirty- 
five thousand acres annually. And there is 
another consideration. In the high moun- 
tains the forest is valuable not only for the 
timber which it produces and for the flow 
of rivers which it protects, but also because 
it feeds the higher life and relieves the 
physical strain which binds men in an in- 
exorable grasp. In the White Mountains 
business men and statesmen, editors and 
teachers, working men and women, and 
their little ones, to the number of many 
thousands, come annually for this respite 
from ordinary care. To these the forests 
are a perpetual source of inspiration. 

If one walks along any one of a thousand 
delightful country roads in New England 
and observes the growth of trees he is likely 
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ns, and Mt. Jefferson 


Winter 


wre Yetng cut clean this 


to gather two impressions,— the extent to 
which the landscape is covered with some 
form of forest growth, and the wasteful 
methods of lumbering seen in the patches 
of ugly slash where the timber has been 
removed. If in southern New England, 
his eye ranges far over the round hills, cov- 
ered with hardwoods, mtermingled with 
groves of pine of various ages. The younger 
second-growth trees very largely predom- 
inate. If in the mountain region, he sees 
hardwoods in the valleys mingled with 
spruce-trees, which form pure stands on the 
steeper and higher slopes, because spruce 
is the most shallow-rooted of trees and cov- 
ers the thin soils in which others cannot find 
sustenance. But whether in the lower hills 
or in the mountains the slash patches cov- 
ered with débris arrest his attention. In 
many places every tree is felled, whether to 
be used or not, in order to be out of the way 
for the removal of more valuable neigh- 
bors. In the mountains from one-fourth to 
one-half or even three-quarters of the en- 
tire stand may be left lying on the ground, 
discarded in getting out the commercial 
trees. Of primeval timber he will see 
very little, and of the “old-growth pines” 
of a generation ago none whatever, only 
here and there the enormous pine stumps 
that witness the giants of old. Of white 
pine the primeval growth is restricted to a 
few groves, a total of about thirty-five acres, 
in southwestern New Hampshire, not far 
from where that State joins Massachusetts 
and Vermont. These belong to an intelli- 
— lumber man, who holds them at a very 

igh price, and cuts one now and then when 
an order for large-sized material is received. 


Fire twenty years ago burned away two feet 
and eight inches of soil 
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Fire and erosion have destroyed the soil en- 
tirely. No future growth possible, where 
once stood a heavy forest 


The largest white-pine tree in New Eng- 
land known to the writer was cut from these 
groves two years ago. The picture of its 
stump appears on another page. It is five 
feet and six inches in diameter inside the 
bark, and the rings on the stump, two hun- 
dred and fifty-one in number, show its 
growth to have continued at a uniformly 
rapid rate up to its two hundred and first 
year. The rings of the last fifty years are 
close together, indicating very slow growth. 
From a commercial point of view it had 
reached its period of maximum accretion 
fifty years ago and should have given place 
then to a young growing tree that would 
have maintained the rapid rate; but from 
the esthetic point of view it should have 
stood for at least another fifty years before 
its end. It was worth a long, hard pilgrim- 
age any day. The reason that these large 
primeval pines have not already been cut 
away is their comparative inaccessibility. 
A swamp on one side and a mountain on 
the other, together with their great size, has 
prevented their removal, other timber in 
the region having been abundant until quite 
recently. 

One does not go far through the wood- 
lands of New England without coming upon 
the portable saw-mill, which has been de- 
scribed by one who loves the unbroken 
landscape as a peripatetic nuisance, but 
which really is a useful part of civilization 
from the point of view of lumber for houses, 
boxes, furniture, and tools. It is the waste- 
ful method of lumbering with which we 
have our quarrel, not with the conversion 
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of trees into useful articles; for most trees 
should grow to be cut and used. It is in the 
places of special beauty, on lawns, in parks, 
along the highways and streams, around the 
waterfalls, and on the prominent mountain- 
sides, that the forests should stand, as on 
the steep slopes for protection of stream- 
flow. But it is true that if a forest is treated 
rightly, so that only the mature trees are 


or go far up into northern New England at 
the sources of the rivers along the border- 
line of Canada. In these places the virgin 
spruce may yet be found in considerable 
patches even as much as a township, but 
areas as large as this are now very rare. In 
the high mountain region of New Hamp- 
shire one finds the old-growth spruce only 
upon the steep slopes above two thousand 


Mt. Jefferson and the castellated ridge. The forests on these slopes have been 
cut off in the last three years 


removed, by which means alone the energy 
of the soil can best serve mankind, then the 
beauty of the forest is largely retained along 
with its use. In a rightly managed forest 
one has his cake and yet eats it too, for the 


_ energy of the soil in reclothing the land- 


scape is wonderful, and is seldom fully 
realized except by those who become famil- 
iar with the habits and growth of trees. 
The primeval spruce of New England is 
much more abundant than pine, but one 
must either climb the mountains to see it 


feet, or in difficult valleys like the Rocky 
Branch or the Tuckerman’s Ravine. Log- 
ging railroads have been constructed very 
recently into Rocky Branch, into the beau- 
tiful Pemigewasset Wilderness, up the Swift 
River Valley beyond Passaconway village 
in Albany, and up Moosilauke Brook into 


the Lost River country. With unexampled: 


rapacity and greed the beautiful valley of 
the Lost River has been cut over completely 
within the last three weeks, leaving a long 
trail of ugly slash, because the company 
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that owns the land, although professing 
earnestly that they would save this tract, 
were unable to restrain their contractor, who 
preferred to get his money by slashing 
through without regard to the plainly blazed 
lines, although offered a fair price for the 
timber to let it stand. The Lost River is a 
charming and wonderful stream. Eight 
miles west of North Woodstock it disap- 
pears under a great rock, and flows for 
half a mile under ground, with only two 
short reappearances within that distance. 
It follows a rocky course at the bottom of 
a series of caverns, some twenty in number, 
in one of which, forty feet high, the little 
river falls fifteen feet in the deep, dark 
twilight, thumping on its anvil of stone. 
Of those who have penetrated this deep wil- 
derness more than one has been struck by 
the unusual reverberation, forever saying, 


2% 


Tim-pum, tim-pum, tum, tum. Tim-pum, tim-pum, tum, tum 


But what, you ask, has this to do with 
the wealth of New England? How are her 
forest resources disappearing? What is 
the area cleared? Does it seriously affect 
the stream-flow? Are the factories on the 
great rivers in danger of having less horse- 
power to turn their tremendous paddle- 
wheels? To those who are statistically in- 
clined we will give the figures later. Let me 
give an example of what has taken place on 
the north slope of the Presidential Range, 
on the sides of Jefferson, Adams, and Mad- 
ison. This is sometimes called the Ran- 
dolph forest, because at the foot of these 
mountains, in the valley, there is a little 
town of that name. Until three years ago 
there stood on these mountain-sides a forest, 
now unhappily demolished, which for ages 
am was probably the most majestic in New 

ngland. Twelve.miles long and four miles 
wide, it stretched from the Israel and Pea- 
body Rivers, through nearly a mile of ele- 
vation, to within one thousand feet of the 
rocky summits five. thousand feet high. 
From the great spruce-trunks two feet 
through in the valley at the lower edge, it 
stretched up through every form of spruce 
and balsam fir to the little scrub on the 
mountain-sides, which looks like moss from 


the valley, but proves an impenetrable 
thicket of ancient trees, an impassable 
barrier, if one tries to cross it. You may 
sit down or lie down upon the tops of this 
old forest. ‘Still farther up it is only ankle 
high, and spreads out a little low carpet of 
trees. For three years four hundred men, 
distributed in eight lumber-camps, have 
been cutting over this area. Vast masses of 
débris line the water-courses, ready to burst 
into flame from the match of a careless 
passer-by. Fire follows the lumbermen al- 
most invariably, and often goes far beyond 
them with its trail of desolation. There re- 
mains of this great forest only small pieces 
at high elevation and the slopes adjoinin 

the beautiful “ Valley-way,” a charming trai 

between Adams and Madison, leading up to 
the Madison Spring Hut of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. This active, broad-gauge 
club (may it live long and prosper) has made 
accessible by paths and trails nearly every 
peak in the White Mountains, and one of its 
members, Professor Edmands, of Cambridge, 
who has been especially devoted to the Ran- 
dolph forest, has constructed many miles of 
paths leading up from Randolph to the tops 
of each of the Presidential Range, even 
to the top of Mt. Washington. The lower 
reaches of these paths are unfortunately 
seriously cut over, and several miles of them 
are demolished. Some of them, however, 
have been kept open by the operating com- 
pany. This whole forest has been stripped 
off without regard to the future, and even 
the Valley-way itself is being cut off this 
winter. The entire piece has been felled, 
largely by contractors who care nothing 
for the future yield of the forest, and whose 
sole object is to log as rapidly and as cheaply 
as possible, and to get the largest present 
revenue. 

The situation inthe Zealand Valley, a tract 
of thirty-five thousand acres lying west of 
the Randolph forest, is even less reassuring. 
This was logged by the same wasteful 
method twenty years ago, then burned over, 
then partly burned over again in the dry 
summer of 1903. Throughout its length 
and breadth almost no useful growth is 
found. One of the forest officers in Wash- 
ington calls it “ Death Valley.” Large areas 
are like the bad lands of the West, with low, 
scrubby bushes in an unyielding soil; while 
on the steep slopes and the high ridges fire 
and erosion together have laid bare hun- 
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Interior of a spruce forest in the 


White Mountains | 


dreds of acres which.once produced a mer- 
chantable crop of spruce of excellent qual- 
ity. “These barren slopes will remain so un- 
til another ice age shall grind up the overly- 
ing rocks and deposit the beginnings of a 
new fertility. In the mountains the soil it- 
self is largely of vegetable origin, and in- 


_ flammable. One of the illustrations on an- | 
| .other page is that of a tree in this valley 


from whose roots the fire of twenty years 
ago burned away two feet and eight inches 
of soil. In many places the prostrate trunks 
of the former forest eight to sixteen inches 


in diameter are lying prostrate and bare in 


the sun on the dry rocks with no vegetation 
in the vicinity. A mountain soil severely 


- burned will produce little but wild bird 


cherry bushes (Prunus Pennsylvanica) of 
no value whatever, except that they afford a 
very poor, thin cover to the meagre soil. 
In the high mountains, where the sum- 
mers are short and cold, tree-growth is very 
slow. At an elevation of two thousand five 
hundred feet it takes an average spruce- 
tree one hundred and twenty-five years to 
become six inches in diameter, which is the 
smallest commercial size now'used. From 
two to three centuries afe required for a 
useful forest to reappear after clean cutting 
of the spruce for pulp, and when the soil is 
burned over it usually becomes, in greater or 
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less degree, permanently crippled. More 
than two hundred thousand acres in: the 
White Mountains have been burned over, 
eighty-four thousand having been run over 
by fire in the single year 1903. There is 
progressive and permanent evil result which 
is slowly but very surely reducing the White 
Mountains to the same barren condition 
found in China and Palestine. Look at the 


- Sugar Loaves, Mt. Oscar, Pine Mountain, 


Mt. Echo, Zealand Valley, the steep slopes 
of Mt. Webster, once covered with forests, 
the two-thousand-acre burn in Franconia, 
the eight-thousand-acre burn in Bethlehem, ~ 
the nine-thousand-acre burn on the steep 
slopes of Lincoln last summer, the twelve- 
thousand-acre burn this year on the Magal- 
loway between Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, Mt. Forest in Berlin, and the exten- 
sive fires, each covering an entire township, 
in Milan, Kilkenny, and Stark. How im- 
portant, therefore, not only from the point 
of view of a continuous supply of useful 
timber, but also from that of the run-off of 
the streams, that the forests, on the steep 
slopes, should be intelligently managed so 
that the mature trees only are removed, 
fires are prevented, and the forest cover re- 
mains unbroken. 

In the White Mountain region there are 
about two million acres which cover the 


Primeval pines, the last groves in New Eng- 
land, at Winchester, New Hampshire 
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A part of the castellated ridge of Mt. Jefferson. Slopes as steep as this are cut for pulp 


water-sheds of the four great rivers whose 
sources lie in these hills,— the Connecticut, 
the Merrimac, the Saco, and the Andros- 
coggin. It has been estimated by the For- 
est Service that about ten per cent of this, or 
two hundred thousand acres, were in 1903 
virgin merchantable forest; but through 
the lumbering operations since, one-half of 
this virgin timber has already disappeared. 
It is estimated that one hundred and 
twenty thousand acres are barren and 
waste land, that two hundred and fifty 
thousand acres in the valleys are agricul- 
tural land, that twenty-five thousand acres 
are covered by water; the remainder, there- 
fore, a little more than one million and a 
half of acres, is cut-over, or culled, land. 
Portions of this are still in fair condition, 
having been cut previous to fifteen years ago, 
when the only object was to secure saw-logs. 
During the last fifteen years twenty-nine 
million dollars have been invested in paper 
and pulp plants in the White Mountain re- 
gion alone which use material down to six 


inches in diameter. It is this more recent 
cutting, therefore, that is stripping the for- 
ests clean, and it is only in the last five years, 
since the timber has been all taken out of 
the convenient valleys, that the operators 
have attacked the stcep slopes and the high 
ridges. 

Of the above area in the White Moun- 
tains, large lumber and pulp companies 
own a little less than one-half, or about nine 
hundred thousand acres; hotel companies 
own twenty-eight thousand acres; the farm- 
ers own the agricultural land for the most 
part, the two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres mentioned above; and the remainder, 
which is a very large one, or about eight 
hundred and twenty-five thousand acres, is 
owned by small holders of forest land. It 
is the policy of the large companies to pro- 
tect their owh land as far as possible and to 
buy from the small owners the standing 
timber, but not the land. Having no in- 
terest in the land, but only in the timber, 
they strip it clean. 
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The maples in a mountain valley. A ‘sugar orchard” 


The paper and pulp industry in New 
England has made a phenomenal growth. 
Thus in 1900 there was a total capital in 
the six New England States of sixty million 
dollars, employing eighteen thousand men, 
and yielding an annual product to the value 
of fifty million dollars. Five years later, in 
1905, some of these figures had more than 
doubled, and all showed remarkable in- 
crease; thus the capital invested in 1905 
was one hundred and seven million dollars, 
the men employed more than thirty thou- 
sand, and the value of the annual product 
seventy-three million dollars. With a busi- 
ness like this to support, how long will the 
limited areas of spruce hold out? The an- 
swer to this question is fairly definite. Op- 
erators in the spruce woods in the several 
States have been asked, ‘‘ How long, at the 
present rate of consumption, will the timber 
last?”? The replies from different localities 
are nearly uniform, and may be trusted as 
the best judgment of those who know 
most about the subject. These reports give 


for Maine fifteen years, New Hampshire 
twenty-eight years, Vermont thirty years, 
Western Massachusetts thirty-five years, and 
the average for New England is twenty-four 
years. The supply in New York is good for 
nineteen years, in West Virginia for twenty- 
three years, in Michigan twenty, and in 
Wisconsin thirteen; and the average for the 
United States is twenty-one years. As one 
has well said, in the life of a nation a decade 
is a very short period, and a century counts 
not more than a decade in the life of an in- 
dividual. Moreover, the rate of consump- 
tion js almost certain to be increased with 
our ever-growing population. Meanwhile, 
the stripping of the mountains goes steadily 
forward and tends, with the constant rise in 
price, to go constantly higher and steeper. 
This picture is not fanciful, nor is it pleas- 
ant. 

Limited as we know the supply of spruce 
to be, the supply of hardwoods is likely to 
be even earlier exhausted. The hardwood 
supplies which gave lumber and furniture 
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tothe great West were drawn in large meas- 
ure from the fertile river-bottoms of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, which regions are now 
devoid of timber and given over to agricul- 
ture. The situation is less pressingly marked 
in Michigan, Missouri, and Arkansas; but 
the end of the hardwood supply in these 
States is clearly in sight, so that students of 
the subject in the Forest Service at Washing- 
ton name twelve years as the period when 
the hardwood supply will be gone. In spite 
of an ever-increasing demand for hardwood, 
the supply decreased fifteen per cent last 
year. It is not surprising that the country 
at large is turning to the mountains of the 
Appalachian Range for hardwoods. The 
increase in the amount cut last yare in 
Maine and New Hampshire over the amount 
cut in 1900 was one hundred and fifty-four 
per cent; and the total increase in New 
England, comparing the same two years, 
was one hundred and nine per cent. Facts 
like these cannot fail to impress even the 
casual observer. 

A step in the direction of saving the for- 
ests has been taken in the effort to secure in 
the White Mountains and in the southern 
Appalachian Mountains national forest re- 
serves. The forces of New England are 
unanimous in requesting the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate the money 
necessary to establish these timber reserves 
‘and to protect the headwaters of the great 
rivers on which the manufacturing-plants of 
New England are located. Every Congress- 
man from New England, every newspaper 
in New England, every Governor and May- 


Stump of the largest white pine-tree in New 
England, cut two years ago; six feet 
and five inches in diameter 


In the Zealand Valley, where fire has destroyed 
the greater part of 35,000 acres of soil. 
The knoll was once forested 


or and business corporation, is for this re- 
serve. The Boards of Trade, the Lumber- 
men’s Associations, clubs and societies of 
every sort, have petitioned Congress year 
after year. There is an equal unanimity from 
the eight Southern States whose sources of 
power lie in the southern Appalachians. 
Why has the Congress of the United States 
not responded? For this reason: that the 
numerous body of Representatives from the 
Middle West do not appreciate the situation. 


‘They are not accustomed to the mountains. 


They are unfamiliar with the problems of 
water-power and the need of forest preser- 
vation. Most of them have never seen the 
extensive destruction of soil by fire and ero- 
sion, nor have they felt the distressing ef- 
fect of destructive floods. Those to whose 
attention the subject has been thoughtfully 
presented, including the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, reply that the 
proposition is “too big.”” It will cost, they 
say, hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
they are unwilling to open the flood-gates 
of the treasury to any log-rolling scheme. 
They point to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bills and the pension appropria- 
tion bills as warnings against it; to which 
New England and the Southern mountain 
States, united and determined, make this 
reply: Whatever the cost in appropriations, 
the cost-to the country in diminished re- 
sources, in the high price of timber, in the 
uneven flow of water, injurious both to 
manufactures and navigation, in the tre- 
mendous destruction by flood, in farms 
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overflowed and cities submerged, will be one 
hundred times or one thousand times greater 
than the most liberal appropriations by Con- 
gress. One flood in 1902 did damage in the 
Southern States to the amount of eighteen 
million dollars, and the flood in the Ohio in 
the vicinity of Pittsburg alone-caused dam- 
age last spring estimated at ten million dol- 
lars. Moreover, the areas in the high moun- 
tains both at the North and the South are 
limited, as pointed out recently by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. When the two 
high mountain regions are secure, the head- 


waters of the interstate Streams will be 
protected. 

Every reader of THE NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE can lend a hand. The time is 
now ripe for letters to members of Con- 
gress, especially letters to Congressmen 
from their constituents in the Middle West. 
Let every man and every woman who is 
interested in New England industries, and 
every lover of New England woods and 
hills, get letters from his friends and ac- 
quaintances, just now, to members of Con- 
gress, both Senators and Representatives. 


Franconia Notch and the Pemigewasset Valley. The heaviest logging operations now going on in 
the White Mountains centre in this valley 
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THE BRIDE’S HOME- BRINGING 


By MARY TALBOT CAMPBELL 
Author of ““The Apple of Discord,” “ Happy Returns,” etc. . 


E25, UNE first is my wedding-day, 
( Mrs. Hackett, and I’d like to 
y slick up the room some for my 


2 The aging face with its ruddy 
bloom had a softened, expectant look as the 
man smiled down at his landlady. 

She paused in her dusting, hands as 
usual seeking rest on her bulbous hips. 
Robert Harland’s dry humor caught fire 
from the fun-sparks of his twinkling eyes as 
he saw her blank amazement. 

“You’re thinking me too old, now, honest, 
are n’t you, Mrs. Hackett ?”’ 

Her face burned red, and the desk got 
an extra polish as she answered: 

“Well, we ain’t either of us spring chick- 
ens, and I own up I ain’t thought o’ you as 
the marryin’ kind. But I reckon it’s all 
right if you ain’t picked out some pretty girl 
like that to bring up!”’ 

Her fat finger indicated the photograph 
of a face in the springtime of life, the ques- 
tioning eyes filled with maiden dreams. 

Mr. Harland, looking guilty, faced the 
mantel and the pictured eyes. The mount- 
ing blood stained his thin skin a brighter 
red as the landlady’s sharp glance studied 
his conscious silence. Some inner emotion 
held him, till he blurted out: 

“She — she’s my daughter by my first 
wife,”’ and the man cleared his throat with 
an apologetic little laugh; but the woman 
believed him not at all. He ran slender 
fingers through his iron-gray hair and re- 
moved his glasses, with which he had been 
reading the paper. 

‘Takin’ off your specs won’t bring you 
back to the buddin’-time o’ life, where she 
stands. Why, man alive, you an’ me are 
just yellow leaves waitin’ for a extry blast o’ 
wind from the north to flutter down an’ be 


forgot. Tobe sure, Jack Frost has given you 


a extry touch Op o’ red; but the sunset ain’t 
the dawn, no matter how bright it’s painted, 
‘cause the shadders come and the night ends 
all.” 


“How about the stars, my friend?” asked 
a grave voice. 

Again the duster stopped as she made 
answer: 

“You’re right; there be the stars!” 

Doubled over a rocker, she rubbed away 
on the same place with forgetful vim. The 
man was seated, reminiscent eyes seeing the 
past, as absently he worked a loose slipper 
back and forth on his heel. His true age 
appeared, as the illumining glow of his 
sunny smile and alert attention fled. There 
was a great sadness, but underlying it a 
greater hope, as finally he lifted a worn old 
face rejuvenated by sunshine of the heart. 
Another pair of eyes filled with sombre 
memories, unlit by any glow of eager ex- 
pectation, questioned his gravely: 

“How old be you, sir?”’ 

“No fair!” he protested, smiling up at 
her, “But I’ll tell if you will!” And a 
quizzical look sought to tease. 

“Sixty-five come April!’’ Sharp as a re- 
port the words rang out with all a veteran’s 
pride over the vanquished weakness of her 
sex. 

“Methuselah! Sixty-six next December,” 
fibbed the courteous Mr. Harland, adding 
two years to his real age. Then she pro- 
nounced judgment: 

“There ain’t no f——”’ 

“ool like an old one!”’ finished the ancient 


lover, gayly. 


a “Beg pardon if I’m rude, sir. I ain’t 


knowed you long, but I like you, an’ even 
if it ain’t none o’ my business I hate to see 
you make a crazy blunder! J married a 
man younger’n me, and now I ain’t wife, 
maid, nor widow — but a bitter.ol’ woman 
workin’ out her day alone an’ waitin’ for 
bedtime.” 

She turned her back to him, but in the 
mirror above the mantel he caught the 
pathetic working of a time-worn face from 
which the hardened mask had fallen. With 
a swelling compassion of the heart he arose 
to allay her fears and essay comfort, but in 
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the same telltale glass she saw him, and, 
turning, fled from utter breakdown. 

Straightening into a brief erectness, before 
the mirror, Mr. Harland spoke to his ima rg om 

“You'll never grow old, Rob, with 
beside you!” 

Then, turning his attention to the room, 
the only home spot he had to offer, he de- 
cided to get flowers, candy, and fruit, as 
well as magazines. His face bore a pleased 
expectancy as he planned it all, the lines on 
the high, white brow smoothing out won- 
derfully, exorcised by the magic of his 

When a particularly easy and attractive 
rocker was added to her furnishings of the 
room, the landlady squeezed herself into it 


and indulged in a brief respite from work, 


and the pleasure of self-communion. 

“That’s the way with a man! Anything 
for a pretty young face! Us old ones kin 
turn our dresses, slave our lives away, and 
retrim our bonnets or go lackin’. But this 
old beau’ll run out o’ things to do, he’s so 
lavish at the start. An’ then he’ll up an’ 
.die, leavin’ her alone, the bloom o’ her 
youth rubbed clear off by a ol’ man’s 
hand.”’ 

The door-knob turned, and the object of 
her thoughts beamed upon her across an 
armful of bundles. ; 

“To-morrow’s the day, madam! But 
I’m glad to see you sitting down, Mrs. 
Hackett. I don’t believe I ever caught you 
atit before. Is n’t that a dandy little rocker, 
and won’t it please Right?” 

“W’at you call her?” 

“Maria, an old-fashioned name, though 
Right ’s up to date; but I boiled it down to 
Riry, Ria, Ri, and finally Right, ’cause 
she’s never wrong, you know.” 

“You’d better wait till you’ve wore her a 
spell o’ twenty-five year, afore you say she’s 
fast color an’ all Right. They’s apt to be 
tears, rough places, sickness, an’ graves. 
An’ ain’t you scart you’ll run out o’ glad 
things to do if you use ’em all up on the 
weddin’-day? You’d orter string ’em out 
some. She’ll need ’em!”’ 

The old croaker paused, half regretful, as 
she saw the man’s fingers stop in the untying 
of a package, a shadow creep into the 
pleased eyes. With shining face clouded, 
he resumed his attack upon the knotted 
string, talking as he did so: 

“T reckon my love will stretch across the 


little span of years left me, Mrs. Hackett. 
But you’ll understand when you know 
Right that there’s no danger of her ever be- 
ing forgotten. But aren’t these mighty 
pretty ?”’ 

He held up a great bunch of lilies-of-the- 
valley, and her eyes softened at their fra- 
grant beauty. 

“I guess you won’t mind, but I knew she 
would n’t enjoy hers if you didn’t have 
some too, so I ventured to bring these 
posies to you, Mrs. Hackett.” 

A painful delight flamed over her sur- 
prised face as the landlady started up. The 
rocker rose with her, bringing an easing 
burst of laughter as she pushed it off. 

“You’re a gay old schemer, Mr. Harland, 
bribin’ me to favor the matin’ o’ May an’ 
December! But all the same, I thank 
you!” 

He was touched at the softening effect of 
the unusual pleasure as the woman buried 
a faded face in the fresh blooms. 

“T ain’t never had a flower give me since 
— baby died.” The voice was held steadily 
to an unemotional pitch. 

“Most folks wait till death comes an’ 
then try to sweeten a thing that God himself 
can’t make right this side o’ heavy —”’ 

The word stopped short, but without a 
quiver, and Mr. Harland: found himself 
alone. 

The wedding-day smiled sunnily, as Mrs 
Hackett, behind lace curtains, watched for 
the coming of the bridal pair. Her lilies 
sweetened the air of the stiff, graceless par- 
lor, while a tired heart throbbed with olden 
memories as a Carriage drove up to the door. 

Mr. Harland, with face like the rising 
sun, an evanescent youth breathing in his 
every motion, assisted a little gray-clad 
figure to alight. A curtain stirred, but the 
bride’s sheltering veil baffled curiosity. 
With arm brazenly about his wife, the groom 
led her up the walk and into the hall. 

The disappointed watcher waited for the 


sound of ascending steps, expecting the 
usual shy retreat of the newly wedded from 


prying eyes; but the door was flung open, 
and a jubilant lover said, exultantly: 

“This is Right, Mrs. Hackett, and I 
know you’ll be good to her!” 

A soft voice laughed happily, and Mrs. 
Hackett found a pair of impulsive arms 
about her neck. She let the bride hide her 
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blushes, while rhythmically patting “the 
young thing’s’”’ back and smiling across the 
girl up into the dancing eyes of the proud 
husband. 

Stepping back, Mrs. Harland busied her- 
self with the knot of her veil, saying 
sweetly: 

“T can’t thank you enough for your good- 
ness to that dear old husband of mine!”’ 

Thinking how the adjective must hurt, 
the landlady replied: ‘ 

“Law, child, I ain’t done nothin’ but 
what I’d oughter! But if you need any 
motherin’ it would be a comfort to a child- 
less ol’ woman like me, an’—’”’ 

But the two women faced each other, as 
the bride, unveiled, drew apart in merry 
consternation. Mrs. Hackett’s mouth hung 
agape. She saw a pure old face — pink 
with excitement and the deathless bloom 
God gives his rare souls, who come unspotted 
through many sorrows — smiling at her 
from its frame of gray hair, with hazel eyes 
of tender amusement. 

“Rob, what have you been telling her?” 

The husband in the throes of happy con- 
vulsions replied only with a jolly outburst 
of infectious mirth. 

“Why, ma’am, he owned up to a first 
wife; but he said this was his weddin’-day 
an’ the girl in the silver frame on the mantel 
was his bride, an’—’”’ 

“Come now, Mrs. Hackett! Did I say 
that?” 

“You the same as;.sayin’ no an’ actin’ yes 
like a moon-struck boy! Ma’am, he tol’ me 
she was his daughter by his first wife; but 
he fired up like a Fourth-of-July celebra- 
tion, an’ o’ course I expected the girl for his 
bride! Now I know he was just a bustin’ 
with laugh.” 

The bride sat down weakly, ripples of 
amusement stirring her, as her dark eyes 
rollicked with first one and then the other 
through her sparkling glasses. Strangled 
words bubbled into audible speech at last: 

“Why, I’ve been a grandmother since the 
first of May! That’s why I went to our 
Margaret and left this dry old joker so long, 
Mrs. Hackett. But I’ll protect you from 
him in the future.” 

The groom, jovial and unrepentant, stood 
guard behind Right’s chair, enfolding her 
with his caressing glance. 

“He saved himself by the letter of the 
truth; for I am his first wife and I hope 


his last—if you ever can believe these 
men!”’ 

The soft old face flushed up with a pretty 
faith, which she lifted to her husband. The 
maid he had won was constantly stealing 
back from the past to know a flitting resur- 
rection through the eyes of his wife, the 
mother of his children. 

“The girl on the mantel is our baby, 
Margaret, a mother herself now. The 
rest —” her voice hung hesitant, then fin- 
ished gently — “‘are with God.” 

The low vibrations of her tone were rich 
with feeling, and Robert Harland bent, 
lifting her from the chair. 

“Come, Right, you’re tired. We’ll go — 
home.” 

But the bride turned at the door, her 
gentle, near-sighted eyes smiling into the 
dimmed ones of the landlady. 

“This is our wedding anniversary, Mrs. 
Hackett. We were married forty years ago 
to-day; but time can’t cure Robert of his 
foolish lover ways. They grow and flourish 
with the years; I guess because he thinks I 
need them more now.” 

Her lovely spirit shone through the deli- 
cacy of her sensitive face like an illumining 
light through old porcelain. 

With a strange throbbing of the throat, 
Mrs. Hackett followed the pair into the 
hall and watched their slow ascent. The 
groom made his bride rest on the landing, 
her erect little figure with its plump curves 
outlined against the red wall-paper. As they 
smiled down at her, Mrs. Hackett burnished 
the mirror in the hat-rack with her best 
handkerchief and called up: 

“I’m sure you’re welcome home, ma’am; 
an’ if they’s anythin’ I kin do —” 

But the groom broke in: 

“She’s a giddy yo thing, this bride 
of mine, gay as a butterfly’s wing, and I’m 
counting on you to keep her livened up 
when I’m away, Mrs. Hackett. And now!”’ 
—he stood poised for flight, comically 
shielding Right—‘I give you leave with all 
the rice and old shoes you can muster!” 

“Go ‘long with you!” retorted a voice 
none too steady, which added in an under- 
tone, “you everlastin’ boy!”’ 

At the closing of the bridal-chamber door 
Mrs. Hackett paused in her rubbing, seeing 
a distorted face in the mirror. 

“You old fool, the blur’s in you! But 
thank God for the sunset an’ the stars!” 
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Patricia, her chin in her hands, surveyed 
him carefully 


PATRICIA’S FATIGUING DAY 


By EMILIA ELLIOTT 


ea ATRICIA sat on the back 
7 fey] fence, almost hidden by the 
VK. low-spreading branches of an 


black dog, his brown, trustful eyes fixed 
confidently on Patricia. 

“Really, you know,” the child said, 
gravely, “it’s a very perplexing situation. 
Aunt Julia need n’t have been so inhospit- 
able. Why did n’t I wait until Daddy got 
home! Daddy’s so much more — convinc- 
able. But it’s no use now; Daddy never 
goes back on Aunt Julia.” 

Patricia slipped from the fence. “I 
rather think you and I’d better go down to 
the back meadow ‘to talk things over; it’s 
getting pretty near sewing-time.” 

Out in the meadow, flat on her back in 
the long grass, Patricia set herself to the 
task of solving this perplexing situation. 

Half an hour earlier she had appeared 
back from one of her desultory rambles, 
accompanied by this most forlorn of all for- 
lorn dogs, explaining that she had met him 
on the road, and he had followed her home. 

It was no unusual occurrence; but when 
Patricia added that he did n’t seem to be- 
long to anybody, and she thought she would 
keep him, Miss Kirby promptly and firmly 
protested. 

To Patricia’s pleading, that he was poor 
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and lame and homeless, that Cesar, the 
pointer, was the only dog they had now, 
and he was too old to play much, Miss 
Kirby had proved adamant. Patricia 
might give her foundling a good meal, but 
keep him she could not. 

Whereupon, Patricia, having given the 
wanderer what was in reality several meals 
condensed into one, had retired with him 
to think things over. 

“It really seems as if you’d been meant 
for me,” she told him now; “I found you. I 
can’t see why Aunt Julia won’t look at 
things in a proper light. I’m afraid she 
hurt your feelings. Aunt Julia generally 
means pretty well, but she’s apt to speak 
out sort of quick. We Kirbys mostly do, 
I wonder what your name is?” 

The dog, stretched comfortably out in the 
warm grass, quite as happy and contented 
as if he had been everything he wasn’t, 
sat up suddenly, with a short little bark, as 

*if trying to give the desired information. 

Rolling over, Patricia, her chin in her 
hands, surveyed him carefully. “You 
are n’t very handsome just now; but then, 
I know lots of people who are n’t very good 
looking. I don’t see why that saying Aunt 
Julia is so fond of — about ‘Handsome is 
as handsome does’— should n’t apply to 
dogs as well as people. All the same, you 
are a very mixed numbery sort of a dog: 
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you’ve got one and uarters ears, 
three and one-half legs,— at least you don’t 
use that front paw very much,—and half 
a tail; and your hair is rather — patchy. 
But inside, I’m sure you’re all right. And 
you have got beautiful eyes; they’re all 
there, too.” 

The dog blinked back at her soberly, 
wagging his abbreviated tail in apologetic 
fashion. 

“You’ve simply got to have a home,” 
Patricia went on; “and it’s up to me to find 
you one. But I think you’ll have to have a 
bath first, and your paw bandaged.” 

Jumping up, Patricia darted back to the 
house, and around to the side door, leading 
to her father’s office. Presently, she reap- 
peared with a cake of antiseptic soap, a box 
of salve,a roll of bandage,a pair of scissors, 
and a bath-towel; with these gathered up 
in the skirt of her frock she led the way 
down to the brook, followed by a most un- 
suspecting small dog. 

Ten minutes later that same small dog 
— decidedly sadder and wetter, if not wiser 
— lay shivering on the sunny bank, while 
Patricia rubbed him vigofously with one of 
her aunt’s largest bath-towels. 

Then the cut paw was salved and ban- 
daged, and the most hopelessly tangled 
knots of curls cut away. After which, Pa- 
tricia, sitting back on her heels, studied her 
charge approvingly. 

“Tf Aunt Julia could see you now/ Why 
did n’t I do all this first? But — well, Aunt 
Julia ’s made up her mind; and she isn’t 
exactly the changey kind. I wonder if 
you’d like it at the Millers’? They’ve got 
a lot of children, but they’re ever so nice 
children! They’ve three dogs now, so one 
more ought n’t to count — and you'd have 
plenty of company.” 

The dog, whose only present anxiety was 
to feel dry once more, merely rolled over on 
his back by way of answer. 

“Oh, but you must n’t!” Patricia pro- 
tested. “Youll get all dirty again. I know 
it’s horrid to feel too clean, but, you see, 
it’s so necessary fo make a good first im- 
pression! I reckon it was the first impres- 
sion that made all the trouble with Aunt 
Julia this morning. Come on, we’ll start 
right off; it’s a pretty long walk to the Mil- 
lers’.”’ 

They went ’cross-lots, stopping for more 
than one romp by the way, one quite as 


light-hearted and irresponsible as the other; 
though behind Patricia lay more than one 
neglected task, and before her companion 
stretched a possibly homeless future. 

It was a nearly perfect June day, the 
blue sky overhead just flecked with soft, 
fleecy white clouds, and with enough 
breeze stirring to lift Patricia’s short brown 
curls and fan her sun-burned cheeks. 

Out on the highroad the wild roses were 
in bloom, and the air was full of soft sum- 
mer sounds; the very birds hopping lightly 
about from fence to fence had a holiday 
air —and to Patricia there was something 
very friendly in the inquisitive cock of their 
pert little heads, as they stopped now and 
then to inspect her. 

“Oh!” she cried, joyously, reaching up 
on tiptoe to gather a spray of wild roses 
just above her head,“‘are n’t we having the 
loveliest time, Dog?” 

Her companion wagged agreeingly; he 
was, at any rate. The hot sun on his back 
felt exceedingly good; he began to entertain 
hopes of actually feeling really and thor- 
oughly dry again — sometime. 

“That’s the Millers’ house — the brown 
one, beyond the curve,” Patricia told him. 
And as it was the only house in sight, he 
had no trouble in locating it. 

_“T’m sure you’ll be happy there,” Pa- 
tricia added. “It’s funny there are n’t any 
children, or dogs, about. There’s Mrs. 
Miller.”’ 

Mrs. Miller was hanging out a wash. 
“Patricia Kirby!’’ She pushed back her 
sunbonnet, the better to survey the child. 
“Where is your hat? You’re redder’n one 
of my big pinies!”’ 

Patricia put her hand up to her head. 
“Maybe I left it in the meadow; I’m not 
sure I’ve had it on at all this morning.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Miller’s tone was em- 
phatic. “The children and the dogs ’ve all 
gone off picnicking,” she added. “I sup- 
pose you’ve come to see them?” 

“N-no,” Patricia answered. “I came to 
bring you a — present, Mrs. Miller. The 
nicest —”’ 

She stopped abruptly, as Mrs. Miller 
rushed by her, with a shriek, waving her 
apron frantically. 

On the grass, spread out to bleach, lay 
one of Mrs. Miller’s best table-cloths; and 
in the middle of the cloth Mrs. Miller’s 
present was rolling and twisting his damp, 
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dusty little self, uttering all the while short, 
sharp little barks of satisfaction. 

But he was on his feet before any one 
could reach him, and with one corner of 
the cloth caught in his mouth, had run 
gaily off. . 

“Head that dog off, Patricia!’”’ Mrs. 
Miller screamed. “What dog is it, anyway 
— mischievous, good-for nothing little 
scamp? He doesn’t belong about here! 
Ten to one, he followed you in. I never 
knew such a child for ta- 
king up with stray dogs!” 

After several strenuous 
moments the cloth was 
rescued. “Is it hurt very 
much?” Patricia asked, 
anxiously. 

Mrs. Miller held it up; 
one of the corners was 
torn and frayed rather 
badly, and the whole 
cloth was covered 
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warmly. “If he don’t get started mighty 
quick I’ll help him along a bit with a broom. 
handle.” 

Patricia drew herself up. “I—I think 
I’ll be going.”’ 

“But, Patricia,’”’ Mrs. Miller called after 
her, “‘what was that about a present? 
Something your aunt sent?” 

“No, Aunt Julia didn’t send him. I 
brought you a —a dog, Mrs. Miller.” 

“ That little nuisance! Well, of all —” 

Patricia waited to hear 
no more; not until she was 
some distance up the road 
did she turn to her charge, 
limping ostentatiously in 
the rear. 

“That was another bad 
first impression, Dog! It 
was n’t my fault this time. 
Really, I’m very much 
ashamed of you.” 

Dog sat down, holding 
up a bandaged paw. His 


Lay shivering on the bank while Patricia rubbed him 


with grass-stains and dirt. ‘“‘ You can see 
for yourself,” she said, wrathfully; “and it a 
new cloth — never used yet!” — 

“But it’ll wash, won’t it?” Patricia sug- 
gested. “And the torn part won’t show 
when it’s on the table; and it won’t show 
when it’s folded up in the drawer.’”’ She 
stooped to lay a restraining hand on the 


wrongdoer, who already had an eye on va-. 


rious other articles scattered about the grass. 
_“T would n’t have thought he could run so, 
with a lame paw, would you, Mrs, Miller?” 

“The sooner he runs out of my sight, the 
better for him,” Mrs. Miller declared, 


whole dejected little body expressed peni- 
tence of the deepest dye. 

Patricia softened. “I’m not so sure 
whether, after all, you would have liked it 
at the Millers” I’m a good deal disap- 
pointed in Mrs. Miller, myself.” | 

She sat down on the grass beside the 
road to rearrange the loosened bandage. 
“Puppies will be puppies, I suppose. Dad- 
dy says you must always take the intention 
into consideration — and I don’t suppose 
you inlended tobe bad. It’s dreadfully easy 
to be bad, without intending to. I certainly 
hope it won’t be washing-day at the next 
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place. The idea of having Thursday for a 
wash-day, anyhow! Dear me, where is the 
next place 

The dog crawled into her lap, trying to 
lick her face. He was not in the least anx- 
ious to decide upon any “next place.” Sit- 
ting there in Patricia’s lap, in the shade of a 
wide-spreading maple, seemed a very agree- 
able method of passing the time. 

“I think,” Patricia said, stroking the 
little black head, “we'll Miss Jane. 
You don’t know Miss Jane. She’s awfully 
nice. She and her sister have n’t any dog, 
but they’ve got a cat; you would n’t mind 
that — she’s a very intelligent cat; Miss 
Jane says so.” 

To reach Miss Jane’s it was necessary to 
leave the highroad for a narrow, winding 
lane. A quarter of a mile further on they 
came to the little white house. Patricia 
thought it very lonely looking, but perhaps 
her companion might think otherwise. 
“And I do think,” she said, gravely, “that 
it’s very good of me to bring them such a 
nice dog — to keep the tramps off.” 

A large gray cat, sunning herself on one 
of the gate-posts, was the only sign of life 
about the house 

But nat for long. The next moment an 
exceedingly astonished, irate cat was taking 
an unusual amount of exercise in the prim 
little garden, urged cheerily on by a small, 
curly dog, whose three legs seemed quite as 
effective as most dogs’ four. While down 
the path from the house came Miss Jane 
and Miss Susan, also stout, elderly, and 
unaddicted to overmuch exercise, anxious 
for their cat, anxious for their garden, most 
of all anxious to get this strange intruder 
off the premises. 

“ Go away, little girl, and take that horrid 
dog with you,” Miss Jane commanded, 
shaking a stick she had picked up. 

Patricia’s eyes flashed. “I’m not ‘liélle 
girl.’ I’m Patricia Kirby!” 

“ Pa-tri-cia Kir-by! Upon my word!” 

Patricia’s bare curls were blown and 
tangled; her face, hot and dusty; her blue 
gingham frock, fresh that morning, be- 
tween water and dust was a sight to be- 
hold. She bore very little resemblance to 
the Patricia Kirby Miss Jane was accus- 
tomed to see in church on Sunday, or some- 
times driving about with Dr. Kirby. 

“Whatever are you doing alone so far 
from home, Patricia ?’’ Miss Susan asked, 


coming up. The cat had retired to the shel- 
ter of a tall tree, from a branch of which she 
glared down on her pursuer, who lay hot 
and panting on the ground below. 

Patricia pointed to the dog. “Why, I 
came on purpose to bring you him — for 
a present, you know.” 

Miss Jane’ gasped. 

“He’s a very nice dog,” Patricia went 
on. “I’d love to keep him for myself; only 
Aunt Julia—Aunt Julia seemed to think 
one dog was enough. I don’t think Aunt 
Julia is particularly — enthusiastic, about 
dogs. You would like him, would n’t you?” 

Not dust, heat, nor weariness could hide 
the persuasive charm of Patricia’s quick 
upward smile. 

Before that smile Miss Jane, who was 
very soft-hearted, wavered; but Miss Susan 
shook her head resolutely. “Augusta would 
never hear of it for one moment!”’ 

“Ts Augusta your cook?” Patricia asked. 
Cooks were that way sometimes; even 
Sarah had her moments of revolt — so far 
as Patricia was concerned. 

“Augusta is our cat,” Miss Jane ex- 
plained. She felt grateful to Susan, and 
sorry for Patricia. 

Patricia sighed; she had recognized the 
finality in Miss Susan’s tone. “Do you 
know of any one who would like a dog,”’ 
she asked, “a very nice dog ?”’ 

“You might try the Millers’,’”’ Miss Jane 
suggested. 

“T—I don’t believe Mrs. Miller would 
care for him,’ Patricia answered, hurriedly. 
She turned to go. “ Why, where is he?”’ 

“Perhaps he’s waiting outside in the 
road for you.”’ Miss Susan was not ordina- 
rily so inhospitable, but the minister was 
coming to supper that evening; and, like 
Martha of old, Miss Susan was burdened 
with many cares. 

Patricia sighed again; the road outside 
the low white fence seemed suddenly very 
long and sunny. She was tired and dis- 
couraged; above all, she was hungry. 

“Before you go, Patricia,” Miss Jane 
said, kindly, “come round to the kitchen 
and have a glass of cool milk and a cookie.”’ 

The kitchen door had been left open in 
the excited rush of a few moments before. 
As the three neared it now, Miss Susan 
darted forward, with very much the same 
shriek of horrified dismay as Mrs. Miller 
had uttered not long since. 
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Mounted on a chair, his feet firmly 
planted on the kitchen-table, was a small 
black dog, just finishing the contents of a 
large glass dish standing at the edge of the 
table. 

“Tt’s my custard,” Miss Susan wailed, 
‘“‘and the minister coming to supper!” 

The “very nice dog” turned round, lick- 
ing his chops contentedly. It almost seemed 
as if he winked at Patricia. 

The next instant, skilfully dodging Miss 
Susan, he had retired to the side yard, to 
finish licking his chops. Truly, it was a 
red-letter day for him. He wagged affably 
at’ the eloquent Miss Susan; surely he had 
paid her the highest compliment in his 

wer. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” Patricia declared. 
“He must have been very hungry —I 
could n’t have given him nearly enough 
breakfast.” Then she brightened. ‘‘After all, 
Miss Susan, I don’t suppose he’s ever had 
custard before; and I know Dr. Vail has— 
lots of times.” 

Which view of the case did not in the 
least appeal to the indignant maker of the 
clistard. 

Seeing which, Patricia concluded that 
the best thing to do was to take her charge 
away as quickly as possible. And in the 
confusion milk and cookies were quite for- 
gotten. 

“Really, you know,” Patricia admon- 
ished, once they were outside the gate, 
“vou’re not behaving at all well! Tearing 
table-cloths, chasing cats, and eating up 
custards are n’t at all good dog manners.” 

The culprit, quick to detect the disap- 
proval in Patricia’s voice, thought it time 
to limp again. 

“Ts your paw very bad?” Patricia asked. 

The dog assured her that it was. 

“T don’t know what we’re going to do 


next,” Patricia told him. And once back 


on the main road, she came to a standstill. 
She could n’t take her protégé home; even 
less could she desert him. She sat down by 
the roadside to consider the matter — to 
consider various other matters, as well. 
Even with Patricias there comes the mo- 
ment of reckoning. 

Aunt Julia had said that the next time 
she evaded sewing-lesson she must go to 
bed at five o’clock. Patricia stretched out 
her tired little legs; at the present moment 
that particular form of punishment did not 


appear very unendurable. Just now, how- 
ever, it seemed doubtful if she would be 
at home by five o’clock. 

Also, Daddy had said that the next time 
she broke bounds in this way he should be 
obliged to punish her. Patricia fanned her- 
self with a decidedly dingy pocket-handker- 
chief; she wished Daddy had said — how. 

“I’m not saying you’re not a very nice 
dog,” Patricia patted her companion, 
curled up on the folds of her short skirts; 
“still, if I had n’t met you this morning —” 

The dog blinked sleepily, licking her 
hand. Perhaps he was thinking of a poor, 
forlorn little animal who until that morn- 
ing had been hunted and driven, hali 
starved, never caressed. 

“I wonder,” Patricia said, anxiously, “if 
Mr. Carr would n’t like you? We'll go see, 
at any rate.” 

Up the hill they trudged, to where, in 
his little cabin, lived old Carr, the cobbler. 

He was at his bench as usual, and he 
paused, needle in air, at sight of his visitors. 

Patricia was growing desperate; she went 
straight tothe heart of her errand. 

She and Carr were great friends, and the 
latter was immensely interested. Over his 
spectacles he surveyed the pair. Patricia’s 
gray eyes had lost their confidence; they 
were almost as unconsciously pathetic as 
the dog’s brown ones. 

“Well,” Carr said, slowly, “there’s no 
denying a dog’s company; and since old 
Sampson died —” 

Patricia beamed. ‘Then you will take 
him? And you won’t mind if he’s rather 
—lively? You see, he’s so very young. 
Maybe, I’d better tell you everything.” 
And sitting down on one end of the work- 
bench, Patricia made full confession of her 
charge’s misdoings. ‘‘ But I think he’s sor- 
ry,” she ended, hopefully. 

“Sure, Miss,” Carr assented; “especially 
as to the custard — that there was n’t more. 
What’s his name, Miss?” 

“TI don’t know. I’ve called him just 


“‘T reckon he won’t care what he’s called, 
so long as you don’t call him too late for 
dinner,” Carr remarked. ‘“‘How about 
Custard? It’d keep his sin afore him.” 
He took a piece of rope from the floor. “I’d 
best tie him for a bit at first.” 


It was half-past four when Patricia 
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reached home. Sarah was up-stairs and 
Aunt Julia busy with callers. Making a 
hasty raid on the pantry, Patricia slipped 
quietly up the back way to her own room. 
Aunt Julia had said it must be bed; and 
there was no particular use in waiting to be 
sent. 

She was just getting into bed, after a 
hurried bath, when Miss Kirby, having 
learned from certain unmistakable evi- 
dence that Patricia had returned, came 
upstairs. 

“ Patricia!”’ she exclaimed, her voice ex- 
pressing almost as much relief as displeas- 
ure, “where have you been ?”’ 

Patricia moved restlessly. “I’ve been 
— everywhere!”’ 

“Sarah has ransacked the entire neigh- 
borhood.” Displeasure was fast becom- 
ing the dominant note in Miss Kirby'’s 
voice now that Patricia was safe in bed 
before her. “Of course you understand,” 
she began. 

Patricia raised a small, flushed face. 
“Please, Aunt Julia, I’m in bed —and 
you did n’t have to send me. @l’ve had a 
most fatiguing day; and I’m dreadfully 
afraid that if you-start in to talk to me the 
‘Kirby ‘temper’ ’ll make me say something 
back.” 

Miss Kirby sat down, surveying her 
niece in silence for a moment. Patricia 
had frankly stated a quite undeniable fact; 
and she had no desire to put the matter to 
the test. “Very well,” she said, presently, 
“we will wait until to-morrow morning.” 

“ But that would be ever so much worse,” 
Patricia pleaded. “I do so hate waiting for 
things. I thought — maybe —if I went 
straight to bed—you’d skip the — talk 
part, this time. I’m very tired; finding a 
home for a dog takes it out of you a lot. 
People ’round here don’t seem very anxious 
to have dogs. And —I went considerably 
beyond bounds—so I’ve got Daddy to 
settle with yet. All the same, I did find him 
a home, Aunt Julia —I have n’t got that 
on my mind.” 

Miss Kirby rose, and going over to the 
bed bent and kissed the tired, wistful face. 
Patricia had a fashion of exciting sympa- 
thy at the wrong time, in a way that was 
perilous to discipline. “For this time, 


then, Patricia,” she said. “Now I must go 
down-stairs.”’ 
Left to herself, Patricia suddenly remem- 


bered that there was to be strawberry short- 
cake for supper. Oh, dear, if only Custard 
had chosen any other day to drift across her 
path! A _ sent-to-bed bed-supper meant 
simply bread and milk. Patricia wondered 
if Dr. Vail would mind about not having 
custard as much as she did about not hav- 
ing strawberry shortcake. She decided 
that when ‘she was grown up and had little 
girls of her own she’d never send them to 
bed early on strawberry-shortcake night. 
She heard her father drive into the yard, 
heralded by Cesar’s deep bark. Cesar 
had gone with the doctor on his day’s 
round. Patricia knew how he was running 
about now, looking for her. She hoped 
Sarah would forget and leave the screen 
door open. Caesar would be sure to come 
up-stairs then. She rather thought Daddy 
would delay his coming until after supper. 
Sarah was taking in supper now; she 
could hear the dishes rattling. She was 


very hungry; that hasty raid on the pantry” 


had not been very satisfactory. If Custard 
had felt that way she did n’t much blame * 
him for eating up Miss Susan’s a 
Probably no one had ever taught him That 
it was wrong to take what did n’t belong to 
him. 

There! Sarah was bringing up her sup- 
per now! 

Patricia sat up in bed; even bread and 
milk appeared highly desirable at that mo- 
ment. 

But there was more than bread 24 milk 
on the tray Sarah carried. Patricia stared 
at the generous square of strawberry short- 
cake, plentifully supplied with cream, in 
wondering silence. 

Sarah brought a small table to the side 
of the bed. ‘“‘ Miss Julia, she done send 
some message "bout this ’ere cake, Miss 
P’tricia; but, law o’ mercy, I’se clean for- 
got the most ‘portant word. Hit were some-~- 
thing "bout you-uns having haéfa fat-fat-” 

“Fatiguing day?” Patricia suggested, 
taking little anticipatory pickings at the 
corners of the shortcake. 

Sarah nodded her turbaned head. 
“Where’s you-un been all day, Miss Ptri- 
cia ?”’ she enquired, severely. ¢ 

“Tf you don’t mind, Sarah —I’m very 
hungry and tired — I won't go into that at 
present. I had something very important to 
see to.’’ 


“Humph!” Sarah grunted. “Nice do- 
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ings, worrying your pore aunt near to ’strac- 
tion — the doctor, he ain’t come home to 
dinner — to hear "bout your carryings-on. 
What you think he’s goin’ say — when 
Miss Julia tells him?” 

Patricia was absorbed in eating bread 
and milk. ‘‘It must be dreadful to be really 
starved, Sarah,” she observed. 

“Where you get your dinner, ‘Miss P’tri- 
cia ?”’ 

“T did n’t have any,” Patricia answered. 

“My sakes!” Further speech failed 
Sarah. She turned away. 

Patricia’s next visitor was old Cesar. 
Standing by the bed, he asked as plainly as 
dog may what in the world she was doing 
there at that time of day? He accepted sol- 
emnly his share of the good things going, 
then stretched himself out on the floor beside 
the bed, to mount guard—but not until he 
had told her as forcibly as he could that the 
summer evening was unusually fine, and 
that there were several little affairs in the 
garden requiring their joint supervision. 

“But I can’t go, Cesar,” Patricia told 
him. She was always sure that her dumb 
friends understood quite well all she said 
to them... “There comes Daddy now.” 

“It does n’t seem to be solitary confine- 
ment, Patricia,” Dr. Kirby said, as he came 
in and seated himself on the side of the bed. 

Patricia stretched out a welcoming hand. 
“Tt’s hours and hours since I’ve seen you, 
Daddy.” 

Dr. Kirby took the outstretched hand 
gravely. “From your aunt’s account, there 
would appear to have been hours and hours 
in which she did not see you, Patricia ?” 

“I’m afraid I was gone a long while, 
Daddy; but I came home just as soon as I 
got things straightened out.” 

“Suppose you give me the particulars, 
Patricia.” 

And moving so as to rest her head on her 
father’s knee, Patricia told in detail the 
story of her day’s experiences. She had 
the comforting conviction that when Daddy 
knew all he would not be very displeased 
with her. 

More than once, during that recital, the 
‘doctor’s mouth twitched under his mus- 
tache, and he turned rather suddenly to 
look out of the window. 

“But, Pat,” he exclaimed, as she finished, 
“what made it so imperative for you to find 
that tramp dog a home?” 


Patricia’s gray eyes were very earnest. 
‘Some one had to do it, Daddy.” 

The doctor smoothed back the soft, thick 
curls, “But, Pat, I cannot have you bur- 
dening yourself with the responsibility of 
finding homes for all the stray dogs that 
cross your path.” 

“He was so miserable, Daddy — outside; 
and so really nice — inside! I don’t believe 
he liked being a tramp dog.” 

The doctor stooped and kissed her; it was 
not easy to be severe with Patricia. ‘Still, 
dear, it must not happen again; you run 
too great a risk; stray dogs are not always 
very dependable as to temper.” 

“It’s going to be mighty hard not to, 
Daddy.” 

“And Patricia, where are my scissors, 
and salve, and soap?” 

“T’m afraid — down by the brook; so’s 
the towel. I was glad I’d watched you 
bandage Czsar’s paw that time.” 

“That is all very well; but, Patricia, you 
are not to meddle with any of the office 
things again without permission. And 
now, about this matter of breaking bounds 
to-day?” 

Patricia looked up quickly. “You — 
you'll ‘take the intention into considera- 
tion,’ Daddy?” 

The doctor smiled. ‘Yes, but,’’ his face 
grew grave again, “I must also take into 
consideration the fact that this is by no 
means the first time you have gone wander- 
ing off, causing your aunt a great deal of 
anxiety.” 

“T can’t think why she will worry so. I 
always come back all right.” 

“That is not the point. It must be only 
the yard for the rest of the week, Patricia.” 

Patricia drew a long breath. “ Well,” 
she said, slowly, “I am glad it’s Thursday 
night ’stead of Monday morning.” 


Patricia sat up in bed, rubbing her eyes. 
What had wakened her? 

A second series of short, sharp little barks 
sent her hurrying to the window. On the 
path below, a bit of frayed rope dangling 
from his neck, stood Custard. 

When the doctor came down-stairs, 
twenty minutes later, he found Patricia on 
the back steps, with Custard in her lap, 
busily placing a fresh ban on the hurt 
paw. “Daddy,” she cried, lifting her face 


for his morning greeting, “wasn’t it too 
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lovely of him to hunt me up. Isn’t he the 
most grateful dog ever was?” 

The doctor patted the dog’s rough head, 
then stooped to examine Patricia’s work. 
‘Not a bad job for an eleven-year-old, 
Pat.” 

“T could do it better, only I had to make 
a strip from a piece I found in Aunt Julia’s 
scrap-bag,”’ Patricia explained. 

“ Patricia!”? Miss Kirby exclaimed from 
the doorway, “your dress is only half but- 
toned, and your hair is — Patricia Kirby, 
have you gone and hunted up another dog!”’ 

“Tt’s the same one, Aunt Julia. He has 


improved a lot, has n’t he? If you’d seen 


how glad he was to see me! I suppose he’ll 
have to be sent back. Cesar likes him 
pretty well; he did n’t growl at him once 
when I introduced them to each other.” 

“Tt’s a question whether sending back 
will do any good,” the doctor said. He was 
watching the two on the steps. . 

Patricia stroked the bandaged paw gently. 
“T can’t take him —I can’t go out of the 
yard, can I, Daddy?” 


“ Decidedly not.” 

“Could n’t you take him in the gig with 
you, Patrick?” Miss Kirby felt that she 
was playing a losing game. 

“Going quite in the opposite direction.” 

“And Jim?” 

“Goes with me.” The doctor was still 
studying the two on the steps. 

“If he stays one day we are doomed!”’ 
Miss Kirby declared. 

“That only leaves you and Sarah, does n’t 
it, Aunt Julia?” Patricia asked, cheerfully. 

Miss Kirby was not without a sense of 
humor. “I am afraid Sarah is out of the 
question,”’ she said; “and if he waits for 
me to take him he will stay here —alto- 
gether.” 

Patricia was quick to catch the longed- 
for concession in her aunt’s voice. Drop- 
ping Custard, she ran to hug Miss Kirby. 
“Oh, you darling! But, Daddy,” she 
turned anxiously, “oh, do you suppose 
Mr. Carr will mind very much ?” 

“T rather think he will be able to bear 
the disappointment,” the doctor answered. 
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Senator Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich, Author 
of the proposed Aldrich Bill 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON 
PANICS AND CURRENCY REFORM 


A Symposium by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jacob H. Gallinger, Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich, 
Frank B. Brandegee, Samuel W. McCall, John W. Weeks, David J. Foster, 
A. B. Capron, Joseph H. Walker, Garrett Droppers, Arthur 
B. Chapin, J. Bernard Ferber, Robert Luce 


Introduction by DAVID S. BARRY 


JASHINGTON seems to be 
° AW) about as uncertain as are other 
27) parts of the country as to the 
Remy efficacy of the currency leg- 


given raech careful consideration, to cure the 
present evil and prevent a repetition of it. 

It seems to be as generally feared by 
the statesmen as by those who have more 
intimate knowledge of the commercial and 
industrial situation that while the financial 
stringency which brought about conditions 
sometimes described as a “panic” have 
improved, there is an industrial depression 
which may continue for some time to come. 

Nobody seems to know definitely whether 
the currency legislation of Congress is to 
mend matters materially, although it is an 
encouraging sign that nobody thinks it can 
make them worse. The uncertainty as to 
the measure of relief and assistance that 
will be afforded is due largely to the uncer- 
tainty as to what caused the money short- 
age which has brought about the unsatis- 
factory industrial situation. Not being able 
to diagnose to their own satisfaction the 
disease, the doctors are more or less at sea 
in their efforts to find a remedy. 

The most eminent financial authority in 
Washington, Senator Nelson Wilmarth Al- 
drich, of Rhode Island, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the real author of all 
financial legislation of the present day, him- 
self has his doubts. He is inclined to think 
that the so-called panic had no real exist- 
ence, but that the business world simply 
felt the injurious effect of the hoarding of 
money by individuals and country banks 
through excitement following the disclo- 


sures of the speculative performances of the 
high financiers of Wall Street. 

Senator Aldrich thinks that there will 
be plenty of money when those who need- 
lessly locked it up let it out, and that legis- 
lation which he supports will act as a pre- 
ventive rather than a cure of like attacks. 
The legislation he regards as more in the 
nature of a concession to sentiment than to 
necessity for a change in the law. 


The present proposed law is not intended 


by its authors and sponsors to be an over- 
hauling of the statutes relating to finance; it 
is simply designed to meet the present emer- 
gency of a lack of cash, and the most bene- 
ficial results are expected of its exactment. 
The conditions in Congress at the opening 
of this campaign for finance legislation are 
peculiar. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, where financial legis- 
lation might be expected to originate, is so 
made up that no legislation can proceed 
from it, its chairman, Mr. Fowler, of New 
Jersey, being devoted to his hobby of asset 
currency, to which the leaders in both 
Houses and apparently the rank and file 
are unalterably opposed. To the Senate, 
therefore, the country turns in its predica- 
ment; and to the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, aided and 
assisted by the Republicans as a party, 
without regard to the Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee, the country will be indebted 
for the desired legislation. 

Although the Aldrich Bill is not intended 
to be a thorough, complete, and lasting 
overhauling of our financial and currency 
laws, the debate that was opened by the 
author of the bill upon its being considered 
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in its completed form will be more compre- 
hensive than any that has taken place in 
Senate and House since the repeal of the 
silver-purchase clause of the Sherman Act 
in 1893, when Grover Cleveland was pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Senator Aldrich is not an orator in the 
popular meaning of the word, but he is a 
financial authority, better posted, perhaps, 
on financial and tariff subjects than any 
man now in public life. When he speaks 
the Senate listens; and as he never discusses 
subjects unless he knows about them, Con- 
gress and the country derive*much infor- 
mation from what he says. The Rhode 
Island Senator is averse to being interviewed 
for publication, believing that it is safer 
and better in every way for the people to 
derive their information as. to his views on 
public questions from his utterances and 
his actions in Congress. But he was in- 
duced to allow himself to be quoted as to 
some statements with regard to the present 
bill. Mr. Aldrich said: 

“When the Finance Committee came to 
the consiferation of what form the legisla- 
tion to be proposed sought to take there 
was scarcely any division of sentiment. 
Senator Hale, I believe, made the sugges- 
tion that there were two ways of providing 
a remedy, there being no question in the 
mind of any thinking man that some sort 
of provision ought to be made to give the 
country an ample supply of currency in 
times of great demand. One was to proceed 
in the simplest way, with the amendment of 
existing law, which would be accomplished 
with the least disturbance. The other was 
to proceed with a bill which would over- 
turn the present system, involve us in a 
long discussion, and perhaps result in a 
measure that would be so attacked as to 
cause uneasiness in a business situation still 
fraught with some anxiety. Not a single 
member of the committee, Republican or 
Democrat, with the exception of Senator 
Hansbrough, who favors the central-bank 
plan, was in favor of going along the lines 
of the revision of the whole financial and 
currency system, I do not think there was 
a single member of the committee who was 
not seriously desirous of doing the very 
best thing for the country. 

“All felt that there should be legislation, 
and it was finally decided that the bill now 
before the committee should be drawn. 


This provides that national banks should 


be permitted to issue in times of great 
demand for currency notes based on a 
certain percentage of the value of bonds, 
well known and recognized as safe invest- 
ments. There has been commendation of 
the bill, and criticism. The criticism comes 
from bankers who have been engaged for 
years in a propaganda in favor of changing 
our system of currency from that based on 
bonds to that based on the assets of a bank, 
or on commercial credit. 

“Tf it had been of vital national impor- 
tance to change at this time the whole form 
of the currency system, if we were begin- 
ning all over again, or if the present system 
had actually been destroyed, then the com- 
mittee might have favored a plan for a cen- 
tral bank. Or it might have favored some 
other plan. But what it desired more than 
anything else was to suggest a plan which 
would provide a means of furnishing cur- 
rency when needed and that could be passed 
by Congress. It felt that the eyes of the 
world were on us, and that if we tried some 
complicated scheme that could not be 
passed, or if passed broke down, it would 
discredit us in the eyes of the world.” 

In his speech in the Senate, Mr. Aldrich, 
of course went into the subject more in de- 
tail, and also explained more fully the scope 
and effect and object of the measure which 
he presented as a temporary measure of 
relief. 

Except that Senator Aldrich, a Rhode 
Island man and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, has decided views — pos- 
sibly because of this fact — New England 
has not taken a prominent part in the pres- 
ent campaign for currency and financial 
legislation. For many years Representative 
William C. Lovering, of Taunton, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, which, contrary to a pop- 
ular impression derived from its name, has 
little or nothing to do in currency legisla- 
tion, that being dealt with almost entirely 
by the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy, has talked on the general subject of 
finance in season and out. He has prepared 
many a bill about which he has consulted 
the authorities with characteristic indus- 
try and persistence, but which has never 
emerged from the Congressional files. This 
year Mr. Lovering seems to have aban- 
doned the subject, and has not made reply 
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to the request of THe New ENGLAND Mac- 

AZINE for a statement in reply to the three 

following questions submitted to nearly all 

of the members of the New England dele- 
ation: 

(1) Will the Aldrich Bill give the neces- 
sary relief? 

(2) Should we have a central national 
bank ? 

(3) Has there been a panic in New Eng- 
land? If so, is it not all over? 

Other members of the delegation have 
been no less responsive, although giving in 
each case a fairly good excuse for not de- 
siring publicly to discuss the financial ques- 
tion at this time. Senator Crane, for in- 
stance, with his customary reticence or, 
rather, lack of loquacity, authorizes an- 
swers to the questions as follows: 

(r) “Ves.” 

(2) “It’s not practicable; not now, at 
any rate.” 

(3) “ Yes, but things are improving now.” 

The senior Senator from Connecticut, 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, dodged the questions, 
although he is known to have rather strong 
views on all aspects of the general subject 
of finance. A business man of wide and 


important interests, he has at various times 
made suggestions as to what Congress in its 
wisdom ought to do; but now that it is about 
to do something, Senator Bulkeley evidently 


“does not care to formally announce his 


views. 

Senator Frye and Representative Little- 
field of Maine frankly state that they have 
been unable to give this important subject 
such careful consideration as would be justi- 
fied in expressing definite opinions and an- 
swering specific questions, and therefore they 
courteously decline to do so. So does Sen- 
ator Dillingham of Vermont, for like rea- 
sons, and one of the most active and gener- 
ally most willing talkers, ex-Senator Wil- 
liam E, Chandler, in explaining that he 
cannot talk on the subject for publication 
because he has no positive views on it, adds 
with characteristic candor, ‘‘I wish I had.” 

There are, however, other members of 
the delegation, both in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives, who have 
been willing to submit their views for publi- 
cation in THe NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
in the form of replies to the three questions 
above set forth, and their statements fol- 
low: 


“OPPOSITION TO A CENTRAL BANK” 


Senator Henry Casor Lopce, of Massachusetts 


I think the Aldrich Bill will prove a 
most beneficial measure. It must be remem- 
bered that in legislation of this kind it is 
very frequently out of the question to get 
the best possible arrangement. Personally, 
I believe that all national-bank currency 
should be based on a gold reserve, as is 
done in the Bank of England and the Bank 
of France. I also believe that our bank sys- 
tem should be organized with a central 
bank; but neither of these plans can be 
carried out, because there is an opposition 
in Congress strong enough to defeat them. 
We must, therefore, do the best that is pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

I do not think the English system of rais- 
ing the rate of discount and, if necessary, 
suspending the Bank Act, which is equiva- 
lent to a suspension of specie payments, is 
a good system at all. It is rigid and violent. 
I much prefer the German system of a cur- 


rency to be issued in excess of the normal 
amount, and taxed so that it will come out 
when needed and be retired when the need 
ceases because it is no longer profitable. 
It is the German plan which has been 
adopted in the Aldrich Bill. 

As for the basis of circulation, we have 
taken that to which we have been accus- 
tomed for the last forty years, and have 
simply enlarged it by permitting the basis 
to be not only government bonds, but bonds 
of States, counties, and municipalities, and 
certain railroad securities. It seems to be 
forgotten that these identical forms of se- 
curities for circulation were urged by the 
financial interests of the country as security 
for government deposits; and when they 
issued those, deposits increased, and they 
are now used in accordance with the law 
for that purpose. 

I repeat that I do not think bonds the 
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Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 


best basis for currency, but it is the best 
obtainable, and the one to which we are 
accustomed. 

The Aldrich Bill will, therefore, give us 
an easy method of getting additional cur- 
rency in times of stringency, which is 
guarded against inflation by the tax when 
high rates disappear. 

There has been no especial panic in New 


England. We have felt there, as all the 
country has felt, the depression of last au- 
tumn and ‘the consequent currency strin- 
gency, but all the trust companies and banks 
in Massachusetts stood firm, and there was 
only one large industrial failure in the State. 
It seems to me that the panic, if one chooses 
to call it so, is over, and we are returning to 
normal and steady business conditions. 
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Senator Jacob H. Gallinger 


“WE NEED ELASTICITY IN OUR CURRENCY” 


Senator Jacop H. GALLINGER, of New Hampshire 


With a larger per capita circulation than 
has ever been known in the history of the 
country, it would seem that there should be 
no occasion for a financial stringency such 
as we have recently experienced, and the 


conclusion is inevitable that either those at 
the head of our large banking institutions 
have been improvident and reckless in their 
management, or else that the people of the 
country lost confidence in our financial in- 
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stitutions and resorted to the policy of with- 
drawing their funds from the banks and 
hoarding them. Very likely both conditions 
contributed to the recent financial troubles; 
but however that may be, it has become 
manifest that in times of financial strin- 
gency we should have some system of elas- 
ticity in our currency that would enable the 
government to increaset he currency issue 
and thus temporarily bridge over the de- 
ficiency. 

It seems to me that the Aldrich Bill, 
when it has been perfected, offers as rea- 
sonable and safe a solution of the problem 
as we can hope to reach during the pres- 
ent Congress. If a law along the lines of 
the Aldrich Bill had been on the statute- 
books a few nionths ago it can readily be 
seen that relief measures could have been 
adopted that would have relieved the sit- 
uation in the beginning, and prevented the 
development of what proved to be a very 
troublesome situation. Even assuming that 
the bill is not as complete and comprehen- 
sive a measure as it should be, it is certainly 
a step in the right direction, and will serve a 
very useful purpose while other measures 


are taking shape in the minds of those who 
are best qualified to advise on the subject. 

I have never believed that the establish- 
ment of a central national bank would meet 
the varying demands of the business inter- 
ests of the country, and I feel quite certain 
that no such experiment will be tried in the 
near future. 

I assume that there has been in New 
England a condition of things that may well 
be called a panic, and I do not believe that 
the trouble is over by any means. When the 
railroads and other great industrial enter- 
prises are borrowing money as high as 10%, 
it is manifest that the financial situation 
is not as satisfactory as is desirable. It is 
also a well-knownrfact that in the cotton- 
mills of the New England States there has 
been a curtailment of employment, and that 
all business enterprises are practising the 
most rigid economy. The probabilities are 
that so far as the banks are concerned the 
condition of things is better than it was a 
little time ago, but there is still much anxiety 
felt lest the production of the factories shall 
continue to be curtailed, resulting in a less- 
ening demand for labor. 


“NOT A REAL PANIC IN NEW ENGLAND” 


Senator Netson Axpricn, of Rhode Island 


(1) The first question is answeted so far 
as it can be answered now by what I have 
already said. 

(2) I should, of course, favor the estab- 
lishment of a central bank; but the plan is 
impracticable because, if for no otherreason, 
Congress would ‘not agree to it. 

(3) There has not been,I think, a real 


09F in New England, but the stringency 
as been felt there as elsewhere. The dan- 
ger to New England lay chiefly in the fear 
of what would happen to the New York 
banks. If they had gone down they would 
have, of course, carried many New England 
banks with them, and then there would 
have been a panic or worse. 


“THE ALDRICH BILL WILL LOOK TO THE FUTURE” 


Senator FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, of Connecticut 


I do not think that anybody can answer 
with certainty your questions, and I am 
sure that I can say all that I ought to say 
about them in a very few words. 

Your first question is, ‘‘ Will the Aldrich 
Bill give the necessary relief?” 

Replying to this, I would say that very 


few people expect that the Aldrich Bill as 
it was introduced will become law. It has 
already been amended in several important 

articulars in committee, and will doubt- 
ess be further amended in each branch of 
Congress; and if a bill known as the 
Aldrich Bill shall finally become a law, it will 
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Senator Frank B. Brandegee 


be the product of a compromise by a con- 
ference committee of the two Houses. 
Whether that result will furnish the neces- 
sary relief or not is a matter of prophecy, 
which I am not sufficiently qualified to deal 
with. 

As to what is past in the financial diff- 
culties, of course, nothing can relieve. As 
to the present situation, I do not think 
any financial legislation by Congress is de- 
sirable. I think it is better, safer, and wiser 
to allow the present situation to work itself 


out under existing law. The banks and 
financial men of the country understand 
the laws governing the finances of the coun- 
try, as they stand now, and I think in the 
present unsettled condition of business any 
attempt to change our financial laws and 
regulations would add to the confusion. 
There is noconsensus of opinion in the 
country as to what ought to be done. The 
leading business sections of the coun 
differ among themselves, and, indeed, 
leading financiers and experts of the same 
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sections are far from agreed as to what; if 
anything, should be done. In my opinion, 
therefore, it is better for the country, until 
public opinion clarifies itself, that Congress 
should not attempt to do anything with a 
view of affording relief to the present sit- 
uation. The Aldrich Bill, as finally passed, 
will look to the future entirely. It does not 
pretend to be a general revision or change 
in our currency system. It provides simply 
for the expansion of the bank-note issue of 
the country in the future, to tide over an 
emergency which may or may not arise. 

If the next panic shall not appear to be 
imminent for several years it is perfectly 
impossible for anybody to say now with 
any certainty how that or any other meas- 
ure designed to operate in the future would 
work. Personally, I feel that our financial 
system and our tariff system — defective as 
they may be in particulars—are so funda- 
mentally connected with (and indeed al- 
most the basis of) our commercial life that 
they should be changed only with the most 
extreme conservatism. 

Your second question is, “Should we 
have a central national bank ?”’ 

I do not regard this question as impor- 
tant, so far as any immediate prospect is 
concerned. My belief is that if we had 
some such great central and controlling 
institution as the Bank of England or the 
Imperial Bank of Germany the supply of 
our circulating medium of exchange would 
be much better and more scientifically reg- 
ulated than it is at present. I think that 
over-extension of credit would be less liable 
to occur, and that that great central institu- 
tion, being in close touch with every sec- 
tion of the country, would be in position to 
see clearer and act wiser than the many 
banks at present scattered all over the 
country. For the present, I regard this as 
an academic proposition. I do not believe 
that there is any possibility that Congress 
at present would authorize the creation of 
such a bank. 

Your third question is, “ Has there been 
a panic in New England? If so, is it not 
all over?” 

I do not feel that I can answer this ques- 
tion technically as a banker or business 
man; for I am neither. From all that I 
know as a lawyer and as a public man in 
touch with my constituents, I should say 
that there has been no panic in the State of 


Connecticut. I do not recall that any banks 
there have suspended or that there has been 
any great calling of loans by the financial 
institutions. Money has been tight there, 
and the banks, in order to hold themselves 
in readiness for whatever might occur, have 
been conservative about making new loans; 
but I do not know of a single instance in 
which there has been a run upon a bank or 
an instance in which any bank in Connecti- 
cut has had to be helped by other interests 
in order to sustain i during the last year. 
Business has fallen off in Connecticut, and 
there have been some failures by manufac- 
turing concerns which had become over- 
extended; but so far as my State is concerned 
I should’ not say that there has been any 
panic, and so far as I am informed, I think 
that has been and is the situation generally 
throughout New England. I do not antic- 
ipate that business will regain its former 
prosperous condition for some time. I 
think the recovery from depressed business 
conditions will be slow, but I think there 
will be such a recovery shortly and that it 
will be a normal and wholesome one. 

If I may be allowed to express an opin- 
ion not strictly in answer to either of your 
three questions, but in a degree pertinent 
thereto, I would say that in my opinion it 
is the duty of every business man and es- 
pecially of every legislator, both state and 
national, and of every man of influence 
throughout the country, in such times as 
the present and under such conditions as 
prevail, to so order and shape both his 
speech and his conduct as to suppress hys- 
teria and demagogery; to quiet the appre- 
hensions of the people; to allay feuds and 
antagonisms between labor and capital, 
and between the poor and the well-to-do. 

This countrycan never permanently pros- 
per by setting one group of men on top of 
another, or by the success of the propa- 
ganda of hatred and discord. Labor can 
never be well paid except as capital is made 
productive; and capital can never be made 
productive until the men who have it can 
safely see far enough into the future to be 
assured that tranquillity, conservatism, and 
common sense are liable to prevail before 
they risk their money in the construction, 
maintenance, or extension of the mam- 
moth instrumentalities of production, trans- 
portation, and distribution which are nec- 
essary in the commercial world of to-day. 
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Representative Samuel W. McCall 


Representative John W. Weeks 


“CENTRAL BANK WOULD GET INTO POLITICS” 


Representative SamveL W. McCatt, of Massachuselis, a Member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means 


J really have not studied the Aldrich Bill, 
and I could give no opinion concerning it 
that would be of any value to the readers 
of THe NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

As to the central national bank, an insti- 
tution of that character such as they have 
in England and France would be a good 
thing, except for the danger that it would 
inevitably get into politics. When it grew 
into a very powerful and efficient institu- 
tion it would become very popular for 
statesmen in need of votes to bang it. Po- 
litical objection is the chief one I see. 

As to the panic in New England, I think 
that the general suspension of the banks 
for about as long a period as occurred in 


1893, and the very great difficulty in getting 
money, would indicate that there had been 
a serious crisis, if not indeed what might 
be called a panic. Whether it is over or 
not I do not know. 

In ’93 the farms of the West were heavily 
mortgaged and that section of the country 
was poor. To-day it is rich, from a succes- 
sion of great crops. If it were poor, as in the 
former period, I believe the industrial drag 
following the acute financial symptoms would 
be long continued. But the Western banks 
are now able to loan money to New Eng- 
land manufacturers. If the government 
does nothing to disturb confidence I believe 
we shall soon again see good times. 


“FICTITIOUS PRICES FOR SECURITIES” 


Representative JOHN W. WEEKS, of Massachusetts, a Member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency — 


First. The Aldrich Bill would doubtless but have no doubt that, with proper safe- 
provide a safe currency. I am inclined to guards, any bond referred to in the bill 


disapprove of the railroad bond as security, 


would furnish a safe basis; but it is not a 
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technically sound proposition any more 
than is our national-bond-secured circula- 
tion. It is inelastic, and it assumes that 
national banks will own other bonds than 
government bonds, or that they will pur- 
chase them when the emergency arises. If 
the bank owns the bonds as a permanent 
investment that amount of money will not 
be available for 
commercial busi- 
ness; and as all of 
a national bank’s 
funds should be 
available for com- 
mercial purposes, I 
hesitate to approve 
that part of: the 
propositon. If it has 
to purchase the 
bonds, when the 
emergency arises it 
will naturally make 
a fictitious price for 
securities of the 
necessary charac- 
ter, and would be 
likely to make losses 
when the emergency 
had passed; and it 
would create a tend- 
ency on the part of 
banks tospeculate in 
other 
similar bonds —a 
course to be dis- 
couraged. 

Second. The 
wisest thing, taking every view-point into 
consideration, would be to establish a large 
central bank; but, in my judgment, the coun- 


Representative David J. Foster 


try is not prepared for such a change. It 
would almost certainly be opposed by one 


party —and a very large section of the pres- 
ent dominant party. Therefore, I do not 
consider it advisable to urge central-bank 
legislation at this time. 

Third. There has been a panic in New 
England, but the New England banks 
were in better shape 
to meet it than 
banks in any other 
part of the country. 
Very many leading 
men in New Eng- | 
land had felt that it 
was time for con- 
servative action 
many months before 
the collapse came, 
last October. When 
it did come, there- 
fore, toalargeextent 
the banks were pre- 
pared; and it is no- 
ticeable that no 
government money 
was sent to New 
England during the 
panic, and compar- 
atively little gold 
was brought from 
foreign countries. 
The panic is over, as 
far as currency dif- 
ficulties are con- 
cerned, but it will 
take many months 
to get back to normal conditions. I can- 
not see any possibility of good business con- 
ditions until after the presidential election. 


“WE NEED A MORE STRICT REGARD FOR LAW” 
Representative Davip J. Foster, of Vermont 


The Aldrich Bill is now pending in Con- 
, and will doubtless come before the 
ouse for consideration in the near future. 
It should be stated at the outset, therefore, 
that whatever is here stated should not be 
understood as indicating my attitude toward 
the bill. It may be desirable to enact the 
bill into law although one may be doubtful 
as to whether it will accomplish its p 
In reply to the question, “ Will the Aldrich 
Bill give the necessary relief?’ I reply that 


I fear not. In the first place, we should go 
back of the disease and seek a preventive 
rather than a remedy. The one preventive 
of conditions through which we have just 
passed is found in a wise, conservative, law- 
abiding administration of our banks. The 
fact that money is so plenty to-day where it 
was not to be had a few weeks ago, taken in 
connection with the conditions revealed in 
some of the great banks and trust compa- 
nies of New York, plainly demonstrates 
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that the real trouble was not the scarcity of 
money. People who had their money on 
deposit in those banks and trust companies 
became justly alarmed. And in their fright 
they did what people will always do in that 
condition, — they ,withdrew their money 
from the banks and from circulation. We 
need, therefore, first of all, a more strict re- 
gard for the law in 
the administration 
of our trust com- 
panies. Honesty 
and conservatism 
and sound judg- 
ment in connection 
with these banking 
institutions will go 
far to prevent a 
panic at critical 
times. 

But as a remedy 
the Aldrich Bill, it 
seems to me, cannot 
accomplish what it 
would. It would 
doubtless be help- 
ful, and particu- 
larly in the East. 
But it' must. be 
remembered that 
the currency pro- 
posed by the bill 
would have to be 
prepared by the 
government after | 
the crisis had been © 
reached. It is 
hardly to be supposed that the govern- 
ment would keep it on hand ready for dis- 
tribution. This would require time. Then, 
too, while the Eastern banks are generally 
in a position to secure the necessary bonds, 
this is not true of the Western banks. Asa 


Representative A. B. Capron 


rule, it will be found that those banks do 
not have on hand either the bonds required 
by this bill or the assets which can be 
promptly exchanged for such bonds. 

I would answer the second question, 
“Should we have a central national bank ?”’ 
in the affirmative. But this is a compar- 
atively new proposition to our people, and 
it is useless to ex- 
pect such a bank 
in the near future. 
The scheme re- 
quires much care 
and study, and 
public opinion must 
be crystallized in 
its favor before the 
necessary legisla- 
tion can be had. 

To the third 
question, “Has 
there been a panic 
in New England ?” 
I reply, “Yes.” 
And to the query, 
“Ts it not all over ?”’ 
I answer, “Yes.” 
That is to say, we 
have had through- 
out New England a 
financial panic, and 
owing to the sound- 
ness and conserv- 
atism of our bank- 
ing institutions the 
people whose money 
was deposited in 
them never lost faith in them and compar- 
atively little inconvenience was experienced 
by them. I believe, however, that we have 
seen the worst, and that in a few months we 
shall see prosperous conditions in the indus- 
trial and business circles of New England. 


“ALDRICH BILL IMPERATIVE AS TEMPORARY 
EXPEDIENT” 


Representative A. B. Capron, of Rhode Island 


(1) The recent financial flurry, which 
at the time portended a panic, served to 
emphasize the utterly unelastic conditions 
which surround our present currency sys- 
tem, based, as it is, entirely upon United 
States bonds, which conditions are sought 


to be corrected by the Aldrich Bill. , The 
circulating notes secured by bonds or other 
interest-bearing obligations of states and 
cities, the Panama Canal bonds, and the 
first mortgage bonds of railroads, surround- 
ed by the necessary safeguards, would fur- 
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Representative Joseph H. Walker 


nish an emergency circulation of notes, the 
stability and security of which would never 
be questioned and would prevent the re- 
currence of the monetary stringency which 
tends to check the annual normal move- 
ment of the great crops and to paralyze 
business. 

Therefore, I feel certain that the enact- 
ment of the Aldrich Bill into law will go a 
long way towards giving necessary tem- 
porary relief. The possible dangers which 
have been held up as a menace to the ab- 
solute safety of the currency so secured 
and issued will vanish when the limitations 
and safeguards provided in the bill are 
fully understood. The absurdity of the 
contention that the Aldrich Bill would work 
solely in the interest of Wall Street is re- 
vealed when we consider that the securities 
upon which the proposed circulating notes 
are based are those a country bank in 
every State remote from Wall Street would 
be likely to hold, and which are more fre- 
quently issued by states and cities of the 
South and West. The need of those sections 
for currency with which to move the great 
crops of cotton and grain annually proves 
that it is not the money centre of the coun- 
try which most needs the currency thus 


provided. No one will deny that had the 
Aldrich Bill been in force the recent pan- 
icky conditions would not have occurred. 

(2) From such study of the question of 
the establishment of a central national bank 
as I have been able to give, I believe that 
if a law could be so drafted as to keep the 
institution wholly out of politics, and have its 
control vested in a managing board elected 
by the banks of all the States, controlled 
something after the manner in which the 
Bank of England is managed, thus taking 
the government out of the banking business 
and leaving the fiscal control of all the vast 
matters pertaining to banking in the hands 
of a competent agency, it might be in the 
direction of an ideal scheme in the solution 
of the great problem. As the question is 
of such vast proportions, it should be evolved 
with great care and deliberation. There 
would be no chance for an enactment of 
such measure by this Congress, thus the 
need of the passage of the Aldrich Bill as 
a temporary expedient becomes the more 


imperative. 


(3) My first sentence in reply to the first 
question would imply that I do not consider 
that there has been a panic. Certainly there 
has been none in New England. When 
only one bank in the city of Providence has 
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suspended; when no industrial establish- 
ment has shut down, and every one has re- 
turned to full time, with no diminution of 
wages, and money is plentiful at normal 
rates of interest, surely all the elements of 


a panic are absent. The healthy present 
condition in manufacturing and financial 
enterprises proves that the flurry has re- 
sulted in giving a normal tone in all trade 


relations. 


“NOW THE TIME FOR SOUND, PERMANENT LEGISLATION” 
Representative JOSEPH H. WALKER, Massachusetts Legislature 


I do not believe that the Aldrich Bill 
will prevent future panics and work the 
necessary reform in the currency. The re- 
cent currency stringency is passing, if not 
passed. Now is the time for sound perma- 
nent legislation and not for temporary ex- 
pedients. A sound system of currency would 
make this country the recognized financial 
centre of the world, and would help out 
trade and business. 

There is but one sound system of cur- 
rency; viz., an asset currency, amply se- 
cured, with proper and adequate provi- 
sions for prompt current redemption and 
a guaranty fund. The issue of currency is 
a proper function of a bank. Banks receive 
deposits which are merely demand obliga- 
tions upon them. Bank notes are merely 
the evidences of demand obligations upon 
the banks issuing them, and differ in no 
essential respect from deposits. They, like 
deposits, must be promptly paid, and for 
this purpose adequate reserves are neces- 


sary. | 

In order that bank notes may circulate 
as money without reference to the particu- 
lar bank which. issues them, and be- 
cause those who hold them have not con- 
sciously trusted any particular bank, it is 
necessary that they be guaranteed by a 
fund raised from all the banks. Gold, and 
gold alone, must be the ultimate founda- 
tion of our currency. The gold basis must 
be ample, but under a sound system of cur- 
rency less gold would be required than un- 
der the present system. 


A sound system would result in an au- 
tomatic expansion and contraction of cur- 
rency to meet the exact needs of commerce 
month by month and year by year. This 
law of supply and demand would work 
quietly and inexorably. An emergency cur- 
rency, which requires a blast of trumpets 
to scare everybody, when it is about to be 
issued, would be a potent influence to bring 
on and intensify an impending panic. Let 
us have a sound system, and let us have it 
now. We must inevitably come to such a 
system in the end, and no step should be 
taken by Congress which is not plainly a 
step in advance. 

A central bank would be unpopular and 
is unnecessary. It would be fruitless to at- 
tempt it at this time, even if it were desir- 
able. Asound currency can be had without it. 

Was there a panic in New England re- 
cently? If so, is it over? 

There was a sharp currency stringency 
in New England, as elsewhere. It did not 
reach the point of a popular panic here, but 
we barely escaped it. Confidence was 
shaken all over the country, and we are 
face to face with a business depression. The 
acute phase is now over, but if we are to es- 
cape hard times confidence must be restored. 

No one thing would tend more surely to 
restore confidence than the prompt p e 
by Congress of a currency law which should 
be, not a temporary expedient, but a real 
solution of the problem,—a guaranty 
against currency stringency and currency 
panics in the future. 


“THE CURRENCY QUESTION FOR THE NOVICE” 


Representative RoBERT Luce, House Chairman Committee on Ways 
and Means, Massachusetts Legislature 


Although a novice in finance cannot hope help other novices to grapple with it by de- 


to say anything on the currency question 


tailing how he has himself thought it out, 


that will aid its solution, perhaps he can homely and crude though his method be. 
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Imagine three persons: Uncle Sam, a 
borrower; Nephew Henry, with $100,000 
in gold or its equivalent; Henry’s Brother 


| —,, needing currency in his business. 


ephew Henry lends to Uncle Sam $62,- 
500 of his gold or its equivalent and gets a 
note — called a “bond’”— which he. re- 
turns to Uncle Sam for safe keeping (and 
security for the{next transaction), and on 
which Uncle Sam pays Henry two per cent 
interest. Then Hen- 
ry gives to Brother 
Jonathan $62,500 
in bank notes of 
small denomina- 
tions, in return for 
gold or its equiva- 
lent, on which no 
interest is paid. 
Result: Uncle Sam 
has the use of $62,- 
500; Nephew Henry 
is just where he was 
at the start, but 
draws two per cent 
interest an $62,500 
for his trouble; 
Brother Jonathan 
has $62,500 in cur- 
rency with which 
to do business — 
just as useful for 
his purposes as was 
the gold or its 
equivalent that he 
gave up. 

Of course Uncle 
Sam is the govern- 
ment; Nephew 
Henry, the national bank; Brother Jona- 
than, the public. 

Trouble comes when Brother Jonathan 
either has use for more than $62,500 in 
currency or does not need it all. If he has 
too little, business is hampered; if too much, 
he goes to speculating with the excess. 
How shall his supply be adapted to his 
need at the moment ? 

Mr. Aldrich says: “Let Nephew Henry, 
the banker, at times when more currency 
is needed, lend some of that $37,500 differ- 
ence between what he lent Uncle Sam and 
his total capital to another man, say the 
treasurer of a State or city, and on the 
strength of the municipal or other bond he 
gets for it, deposited with Uncle Sam for 
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security, issue more bank notés when they 
are needed.” That is the gist of the “ asset- 
currency”’ solution. 

Details do not affect the principles in- 
volved. If a government can best regulate 
the volume of its currency through the me- 
dium of bankers, the Aldrich plan may be 
the wisest course. If the credit of a govern- 
ment, expressed in large denominations, is 
to be converted into small denominations by 
passing it through 
the machinery of 
banks, there would 
seem to be no rea- 
son why the credit 
of States and muni- 
cipalities, or even 
quasi-public cor- 
porations, might 
not safely be put 
through the same 
pulverizing process, 
to make it available 
for use in the trans- 
actions of trade and 
industry, assuming 
proper protection 
and guaranty. 

It might also be 
efficacious to have a 
central bank, as a 
sort of governor on 
the pulverizing en- 
gine, although pub- 
lic sentiment is so 
strong against such 
an institution that 
as a practical matter 
it is probably not 
worth while now to discuss it. 

In my judgment the currency is but a 
single factor, and a relatively unimportant 
factor at that, in the making of commercial 
depressions. It has more share in producing 
those spasms of commercial depression 
whith we call panics. An adequately elastic 
currency would mitigate the losses of pan- 
ics, not prevent them. 

Finance is not a science; it is a state of 
mind. A financial crisis is a popular mood. 
Commerce has not the lymphatic temper- 
ament. The fever of speculation is inevi- 
tably followed by the depression of reaction. 
That depression seems to be our state to- 
day. The.worst of it is past. How long 
it will take to get back to the normal is the 
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merest guesswork. In the past recovery 
has usually been slow, but it has usually 
been after a drop concurrent witht bad crops, 
war, or some other value-destroying epi- 
sode. This time no such hindrances to 
convalescence appear. There is lack of 
the usual danger symptoms,— big failures, 
starving hordes in the cities, terror behind 
every counter. So we may hope for speedy 
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recovery of the sick man. One thing is sure, , 
— he has a disease peculiarly adapted to the 
healing processes exemplified by Christian 
Science. He can surely aid his own cure 
by his own mental processes. The impor- 
tant thing, therefore, is to convince him 
that he has no organic disease. So let every- 
body preach optimism. 


OF PATCHWORK” 


Representative J. BERNARD FERBER, Chairman House Commitiee on Banks 
and Banking, Massachusetts Legislature 


“Will the Aldrich Bill prevent future 
panics, and work the necessary reform in 
the currency ?”’ you ask. The man who is 
wise enough to construct by legislation any- 
thing that will guarantee freedom from fu- 
ture panics is a wiser man-than any the 
world yet knows of. That the Aldrich Bill, 
or any other system to be used in an emer- 
gency that will give us more currency in 
time of need, will have a tendency to afert 
panics which are caused, as was the last, 
by. a money famine is not to be gainsaid. 
But as'part of a permanent financial sys- 
tem, as a measure that will “ work the nec- 

reform in the currency,” itws @ mere 
makeshift. It is merely anothér piece of 
patchwork upon a badly constructed build- 
ing which the owner has’n’t the courage to 
rebuild. 

It has serious defects even beyond those 
inherent in the present inelastic bond- 
secured currency system, without the re- 
deeming feature which was the moving 
cause in the establishment of our present 
currency system; viz., the necessity of cre- 
ating a market for the government bonds 
during the war. The Aldrich plan, which 
will it the issue of currency against 
State, municipal, and railroad bonds, will 
create a market and thereby aid in the pro- 
motion of loans which in many cases ought 
to be discouraged rather than encour- 
aged. The prevailing tendencies in mu- 
nicipa]l extravagance, so well illustrated in 
Boston in recent times at least, ought not 
to be encouraged by low interest rates on 
municipal bonds because of their desirabil- 
ity for currency use. And permitting rail- 
road securities to be used for such pur- 
poses opens the door (considering some re- 


cent disclosures’ in railroad financiering) 
to serious abuses both in the creation of 
unnecessary or inflated securities and in 
bringing pressure to bear upen government 
officials to accept them as security for cur- 
rency issue in order to enhance their mar- 
ket value. 

The chief argument urged for the Aldrich 
Bill is that it is the only currency measure 
that can be gotten through Congress; and 
although nearly all the leading banking 
men and treasury officials, present and re- 
cent, who have given much study to our 
currency problem are agreed that our pres- 
ent currency system is unscientific, anti- 
quated, and inadequate, yet they are willing 
to take the Aldrich Bill, which merely am- 
plifies the present system (with some added 
defects), for emergency purposes, because 
they say it is politically impossible to secure 
a real reform of the currency upon a scien- 
tific basis. 

This brings us to the second question: 
“Should we have a ‘central bank’?” 
Though leading financiers have advanced 
all kinds of schemes for reform, some of 
much merit, nearly all students of the prob- 
lem are more nearly together upon the sug- 
gestion of a central bank than upon any 
other system. Its successful operation in 
all important European governments is 
an additional argument for its adoption. 

Yet this system, more than any other, is 
dismissed from consideration by those who 
discuss it because they say, ‘The people 
are opposed to it.” If that is true it is of 
course sufficient reason for its dismissal. 
But if true it is a sad commentary upon our 
people, who, rich in educational facilities, 
have supported other great reforms which 
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made for national prosperity, when they 


~ were shown the need for them. I do not 


believe it is true. No popular prejudice 
which may exist temporarily, if it exists at 
all, and which is based erroneously, as this 
is, upon a suspicion, directed against our 
leading bankers, that they would use a cen- 
tral bank in their own interest and against 
the interest of the people, will long survive 
against right principles. after a vigorous 
campaign of education is inaugurated. 

Such a bank must have the confidence of 
the people and the support of the govern- 
ment. The latter would, indeed, exercise 
an effective control in it. The managers 
of such a bank would be interested in earn- 
ing the confidence and support of the peo- 
ple, as otherwise it would fail. In other 
words, patriotism and business go hand in 
hand. The magnificent conduct of the 
great financial institutions in New York in 
our recent panic in aiding weaker ones is 
excellent evidence of this. A people which 
after a campaign of education, grasped and 
decided rightly, in spite of demagogic ap- 
peals, the “silver question’’ can be counted 
upon to decide again, correctly, what the 
financial interests of the country require. 

But they require leadership, and further 
education upon this problem. Such leader- 
ship and education-they have not had. 
The great bankers themselves are at fault 
here. They are not. themselves united 
upon any system. While none of them 
deny the efficiency of a central bank, they 
have n’t had the courage to fight for it, but 
have been and are supinely willing to ac- 
cept — indeed they offer — weak and in- 
efficient alternatives. Two great associ- 
ations like the New York Bankers’ Associ- 
ation and the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, united as closely as are the interests 
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of these organizations, propose different 
plans, though they agree on general prin- 
ciples. Let them get together and agree 
on something that is right, and then pros- 
ecute a vigorous campaign of education for 
it, and what is “right”’ will and must be- 
come “politically expedient” or else pop- 
ular government must be admitted a failure. 

Your third question is, “Was there a 
panic in New England recently, and if there 
was is it over?” 

Possibly recent occurrences might not be 
correctly described technically as a “pan- 
ic.” It has been called a “financial flurry,” 
and “the late unpleasantness.” “ Financial 
stringency,”’ I should say, would better ex- 
press it. But by whatever name it is called, 
there is no doubt New England had a seri- 
ous and very uncomfortable few months. 
Clearing-house certificates are generally 
incidents of panic. Deposit checks for pay- 
envelopes; sky-high interest-rates for money; 
banks giving their own checks for $100 in 
exchange for $1,000 in currency; the small- 
est gain in Savings-bank deposits since 1878, 
chiefly owing to large withdrawals; de- 
pleted reserves; and other occurrences of 
like character, are all evidences of our recent 
very uncomfortable situation. 

Is it over? The money stringency is 
pretty well over. Clearing-house certifi- 
cates have all been retired, reserves have 
increased, and interest-rates have fallen. 
Loans, though not plentiful and probably 
not to be had for speculation, can be had 
upon good collateral. But the returns of 
the effects of the recent situation are not 
all in yet, and ‘other struggling sufferers 
from the recent disease will yet have to 
perish commercially in the liquidation that 
will follow. 


AND BANK REFORM” 


Professor GARRETT DROPPERS 


Under present. conditions of conducting 
industry and promoting what is called pros- 
perity, reactions in the business situation are 
almost inevitable. But to confuse such a 
reaction with a total suspension of our 
banking and credit system is to miss the 
point entirely. Under an efficient banking 
organization these alternations of prosper- 


ity and depressions could be adjusted with 
comparatively little loss of confidence or 
of property. Under an inadequate system 
we are bound to suffer from the extremes 
of both, panics and disasters following in- 
evitably in the wake of a period of prosper- 
ity. The adequacy of the banking system 
is, therefore, the key to the situation. The 
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recent panic has see us this lesson con- 
clusively. 

We all agree, at least, on the nega- 
tive point that the American national 
banking system. fails at the point where 
it should be effective. Precisely when 
loss of: confidence is imminent the banks 
are obliged by law to curtail their loans 


and refuse assistance to even the most 


legitimate demands.‘ The national-bank 
law is explicit on this point. It states 
that whenever the reserves of a bank fall 
below the required limit the bank must re- 
fuse to make loans until the legal propor- 
tion is restored. As the notes of the na- 
tional banks are based on an issue of govern- 
ment bonds, which are held at monopoly 
prices, it is impossible for the banks to ex- 
tend their note issues and, therefore, ac- 
commodate the demands of their custom- 
ers. The law provides a rigid rule which 
forces every bank to look out for itself at 
the expense of the community. It is only 
those banks which see that compliance with 
the law spells ruin, not merely to the in- 
dustrial and commercial interests, but, in 
the end, to their own interests as well, that 
help to relieve the situation. It is question- 
able whether the issue of clearing-house 
certificates and the assistance lent by the 
Secretary of the Treasury are within the 
provisions of the law. Strictly interpreted, 
these are illegal acts made necessary by the 
rigid provisions of the National Bank Act. 


The Aldrich Bill proposes to provide for 


an additional issue of bank notes whenever 
an ld exists. Its chief provisions 


Be 1) A possible addition of $500,000,000 
of bank notes to the existing currency, 
whenever an emergency arises. 

(2) The security for these notes to be 
certain Federal, State, municipal, railroad, 
and other bonds, the soundness of which 
is guaranteed by certain provisions. 

(3) This issue to be under the supervis- 
ion of the Comptroller of the Currency. — 

(4) This issue of emergenoy, notes to be 
restricted to 75% of the pat value of the 
bonds. A small tax of one-half of one 
per cent per month on the amount of 
notes in circulation to be paid into the 
division of the redemptidn of the treasury, 
and to be credited to the reserve fund 
held for the redemption of these notes. 

The Aldrich Bill is so essentially defec- 


tive that it has been adie criticized, 
not only by business men, but by the very 
bankers who are supposed to be most bene- 
fited by it. It can hardly, under the most 
favorable circumstances, secure the nec- 
essary amount of elasticity, and, in addition, 
it will create independent evils which in 
many cases must be worse than the dis- 
ease itself. For instance, for every seventy- 
five dollars of new bank notes a national 
bank must invest one hundred dollars in 
bonds. It is true that a bank may have 
some of these bonds in its possession, but 
in most cases a bank would have either to 
borrow or purchase the bonds which are to 
serve as security for the note issue. Bond- 
holders would naturally hold these secur- 
ities for higher prices, and in this way place 
obstacles in the path of the banks desiring 
to give relief to the situation. Speculators 
in bonds would thus be benefited when, as 
a matter of fact, we have too much spec- 
ulation already. Furthermore, the note 
issue would have no relation whatever to 
the demands of legitimate business, but, 
rather, to the condition of the bond market. 
The system is so cumbrous that a panic 
might occur before the notes could be is- 
sued to meet the emergency; and, finally, 
the issue of these notes would be universally 
interpreted as a forerunner of panic. 

For -all «+ reasons it is doubtful 
whether the Aldrich Bill would have any 
influence’ whatever, either in delaying the 
— of a panic or in diminishing rm 
severity. 

At~»present, the National Bank Act 
vides. that whenever the reserves fall be- 
low twenty-five per cent of the liabilities 
in the central reserve cities the banks must 
cease making loans until that reserve is re- 
stored. Under our present system this 
provision is necessary, for otherwise a 
bank could expand its loans until the re- 
serve was practically exhausted. In effect, 
the Aldrich Bill nullifies these provisions 
and+ permits, therefore, an indefinite in- 
flation of the credits of the bank without 
any limitation or restriction. 

The countries of the civilized world, ex- 
cepting Canada and the United States, have 
agreed upon a system that has demonstrated 
its power to meet any reasonable emergency. 
This is the Central or Federal bank sys- 
tem, the best-known example of which is. 
the Imperial Bank of Germany — the so- 
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called Reichsbank. [Such a bank, if estab- 
lished in the United States, would have 
at least eventually a monopoly of the bank- 
note issues. These notes would be legal 
tender as between all other banks, and, 
therefore, would be part of the reserves of 
all other banks. This Federal bank should 
have at all times a large amount of metal- 
lic reserve in proportion to its liabilities, 
say 40% or perhaps even 50%. Beyond a 
certain amount of gwhat is called the fidu- 
ciary circulation it ‘might require gold for 
notes, as does the bank of Germany to-day 
— provided, however, that it could always 
issue in excess of this requirement on con- 
dition that it pay a tax of six per cent on 
such additional circulation. 


‘* Such a bank would have power to tide 


over emergencies by lending liberally to 
banks whenever the need arose, but at the 
same time checking excessive expansion by 
raising its rate of interest. If the penalty 
for all excess issues were a six per cent tax 
there could not be much inducement to is- 
sue notes for any long period of time. 

A Federal bank, under a united and 
responsible management, and under the 
constant scrutiny of public opinion, could 


regulate its rate of interest with much more 
certainty than under any other system; and 
at the same time, there could be no collapse 
of credit as at present, for the entire indus- 
trial community would know that the gov- 
ernment stood behind the issuing bank. 
The function of banking, so far as the issue 
of notes is concerned, is closely allied to the 
functions of government in general. Gov- 
ernment is primarily a protective institution, 
and such a bank would in its essence exist 
for the purpose of protecting the industria! 
credit and the commerce of the country. 

It would be a most useful institution in 
connection with a postal savings project — a 
measure likely to be brought up for dis- 
cussion in the present Congress. It would 
be a government depository, and as an agent 
for the government through all its branches 
it would come in close touch with other 
banks and the community at large. Such 
an institution, organized under definite re- 
strictions, would serve as a great balance- 
wheel in our entire financial system, and 
would give to the United States what it can- 
not have under any other system,— perfect 
security, and elasticity in its note circula- 
tion. 


“ALDRICH BILL GOOD AS FAR AS IT GOES” 


ArtHur B. CHapPIn, Treasurer and Receiver-General of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


The Aldrich Bill will in the main allow 
national banks to issue an extra amount of 
money at special times, and under special 
conditions. 

It is, however, a financial tonic when the 
money situation becomes run down from 
the decrease in the normal money supply 
caused either from the large demand for 
money or the withdrawal of it from the 
banks, its customary reservoirs, and the 


‘hoarding of it. Such a bill, while good 


as far as it goes, will not prevent panics 
when the people are frightened and the 
confidence of the public is shaken, for the 
banks themselves share in the lack of con- 
fidence when the general public are suffer- 
ing from the disease. 

The great bulk of business must be done 
on credit, and credit requires confidence, 
which means “trust in’ anything; for ex- 
ample, the deposits in the national banks 


and trust companies of Boston are about 
four hundred million dollars, but there is 
only about forty million dollars in gold and 


- silver currency, so if evety one who has 


money ‘on deposit in Boston should on the 
same day ask for the amount of their de- 
posit in legal currency they could only re- 
ceive about ten cents on the dollar in actual 
money. This condition, of course, would 
never happen; but when a large amount of 
money above the normal is drawn from the 
banks people begin to become frightened, 
lose confidence, and draw out more money, 
which makes the situation worse, and the 
money supply has to be increased from 
somewhere. 

The Aldrich Bill enables the banks to 
temporarily increase their supply, but does 
not increase public confidence. The clear- 
ing-house certificates increased the money 
supply, in one sense, by allowing the differ- 
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ent banks who form a clearing-house to do 
their business among themselves without 
actual currency; but a clearing-house is 
only local, and the different clearing-houses 
are not properly affiliated, as was shown 
last November. 

The State of Massachusetts, for example, 
owed to certain New York institutions, for 
money borrowed, two million dollars, and 
had issued its notes for it. These notes 
came due in November, and in ordinary 
times would have been given to the banks 
in New York to collect; but these New York 
institutions would not take checks on Bos- 
ton banks, owing to the discount by the 
New York banks of two dollars a thousand 
charged for Boston checks. They de- 
manded payment from the State of Massa- 
chusetts either in New York drafts or gold 
or silver. The Boston banks where the 
State money was on deposit did not want 
to send that amount of gold or silver to 
New York, so they furnished New York 
drafts. 

The Aldrich Bill will not remedy this 
lack of confidence between the groups of 
banks of different cities. 

This can be done, however, by some 
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central bank in which all the banks have 
confidence. 

This central bank should have the United 
States Government back of it in a way sim- 
ilar to the government banks of other coun- 
tries. It could serve as an equalizer of the 
money supply by sending it where it was 
especially needed at certain seasons of the 
year. 

New England, as well as the rest of the 
country, has been suffering from a panic or 
business crisis, which apparently reached 
its height about November. It has taken 
the form of a slowing down of business, 
and there will not be such high speed 
reached again for some time. 

My own idea is that there will be still 
more slowing down before we get back to 
normal again—and that does not mean the 
extravagant, feverish pace at which we 
have been going of late. 

Many people must study again in their 
business dealings the exact meaning of 
honesty, efficiency, and economy; and this 
applies as well to the working man as to 
the banker, as well to the employee as to 
the employer. 


AT THE FERRY 


By RUTH STERRY 


Restless, eager, human tide, 
Off to toil with the day begun, 
Dreaming the things which are to be, 
‘Deeds to be wrought ere set of sun — 


I pray thee strength when the crisis waits. 


When Error knocks at thv sacred gates 
I pray thee sight, that thine eyes may see 
Far as the brink of eternity. 


Weary, hopeless, heartless tide, 

Trudging home through the darkness late; 
Dreams all shattered, hopes deferred, 

Crushed in the throng at Mammon’s gate— 


I pray thee peace, for the day is done; 
And whether the battle be lost or won, 
Coming up by a crimson way 

Is To-morrow, the glorious promised day! 
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LETTERS OF A WELLESLEY GIRL 


By H. B. ADAMS 


XIII 
VIRUMQUE CANO 


“I thought I saw a ka 
A-striding down the hill. 
I looked again and saw it was 


A picturesque jeune fille.” 
— Legenda MCM VI. 


aij SING of men this time, O 
learned Daddies; it would 
N@ hardly do to say “‘of arms and 
@eseey the man.” “Arms and the 
“aes man!” Mercy! how that would 
shock Miss Bolles of the Math Depart- 


ment. She’s the one who said she did not 


like those rustling silk skirts some of the 
girls wear, they are so suggestive of under- 
clothes! Is n’t she the coy one? 

The regulations here concerning men 
callers are quite strict, and still very liberal, 
_ too. You can receive them any time during 
the day, or go riding with them, only you 
must not be out at night. 

And you must n’t have any caller on Sun- 
day, unless he happens to be your fiancé. 
If you’ll say you’re engaged to be married 
to the male in question he may come. 

One Freshie here asked permission to 
have a man call Sunday, and was asked if 
she were engaged to him. 

She hesitated a little, and then replied: 
“No, not exactly. But I think I will be 
Sunday, if you let him call.” 

There. are all sorts of beaux who hang 
around here. Of. course we don’t see much 
of them, unless we chance to be the inter- 
ested party, and the girls don’t mention 
such things much; but naturally the sub- 
ject is one of deep and perennial interest. 

There’s one girl here, Alice Jaynes, who 
has a sweetheart whose father is a big-bug 
Britisher and lives in Ottawa. He was in 
the diplomatic corps at Washington for 
some years, and during that time sent his 
son to a prep school somewhere in New 
York. Here the young man fell in love 
with Alice, who is the daughter of the head- 
master of the school. 
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He took it very hard, and was for getting 
married right away, although he was eight- 
een and she seventeen. The parents inter- 
fered, however, and sent the youth to Har- 
vard and the damosel to Wellesley. His 
father is frightfully rich and has strings of 
titles and all that, and I suppose he did n’t 
take kindly to his son tying up with a 
Yankee schoolmaster’s daughter; although 
Alice told me he was very nice about it, 
called on her father, and was very refined 
and courteous and everything that an Eng- 
lish nobleman should be. 

The tide of true love continued to flow, 
none the less. The boy has whole heaps of 
spending-money, and insists on loading her 
with every conceivable thing she can or 
cannot want. He has furnished her room 
elegantly, and takes her riding in the most 
adorable of automobiles, and lives up to the 
limit of all the privileges that student gov- 
ernment will allow him. He swears he’ll 
marry her anyhow when she gets through 
college, and I hope he will, for he’s a dear 
— such a boyish looking, ruddy-faced Eng- 
lishman, full of spirits and sunshine. 

Then there is a teacher of German in a 
private school somewhere in the vicinity 
who comes to see Edith Jeffers. He is the 
limit looking, but awfully clever; that is, he 
knows a great deal, though he stammers so 
he can’t tell it. She used to go to school to 
him when he taught in Providence. He fell 
in love with her and she with him. When 
she graduates I suppose they’ll marry. 

Some of us girls overheard them talking 
the other night. He was speaking baby 
talk to her, and it would have made a horse 
laugh. When you mix broken German 
English and baby talk and stuttering all 
up together — you see the infinite possi- 
bilities! 

Another of the romances on at present 
is that of an old man of seventy who is about 
to marry one of the young graduates who 
is instructor in the Botany Department. 
He’s rich as Croesus. She says she loves 
him for himself alone (she’s twenty-five) 
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and cares nothing for his money. Would 
you believe her, if you.were I? I would n’t 
’ if I were you. 

We had piles of fun the other day at a 
picnic, with a lot of Harvard men. Each 
girl invited a fellow. We got boats and went 
down the lake and had a spread on the 
grass under the trees. Just as we arrived 
there we discovered we had forgotten the 
root beer and ginger ale, which we had left 
at Stone Hall. So my man and I rowed 
back after it; that is, he rowed and I sat in 
the boat and watched him. We went up to 
Stone and got the liquid and brought it 
down to the boat. We started back for the 
picnic-ground, when the man (it was Ed 
Fifer) said to me: 

“What’s the matter with having some 
of that root beer? I’m dry as a lime- 
kiln.” 

He must have been, too, poor fellow, for 
it was a hot day, and the sweat was just 
pouring off his face. 

“Good,” said I. “I’m thirsty, too.” 

We tried to open a bottle, but as we had 
no corkscrew we could not. 

“Here; let me have it,” I suggested. 
“T’ll just tap it on the row-lock and crack 
the neck. I’ve read of people doing that 
with bottles.” 

It was a brilliant thought, as the sequel 
proved. 

I gave it a gentle tap or two. Nothing 

doing. Then I gave it quite a smart 
rap. 
It came, all right, then. The top of the 
bottle, with a report like a cannon, blew 
off, and the root beer, which had been heat- 
ed by the sun and was good and lively, 
spurted ten feet. 

To make matters worse, we happened 
to be, right then, just alongside a boat con- 
taining one of the primmest of the Faculty, 
who was to be our chaperone. She gave 
a jump when she heard the explosion, and 
then when she got a discharge of root beer 
in the face she made another lunge, her boat 
upset, and over she went into the waters of 
Lake Waban. 

She made a terrific splash, and I was so 
startled by it, and by my own amazing 
triumph in “cracking the neck of a bottle,” 
that I came near losing my balance and 
going over, too. But I did n’t. 

Ed moved our boat around with a stroke 
of his oar and grabbed her as she came to 
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the surface, blowing and sputtering. Then 
of course we had to take her back to Col- 
lege Hall. By the time we had rowed once 
more to the picnic-grounds Ed must have 
been pretty tired, though he did n’t com- 
plain. 

He was rather inclined to blame him- 
self (though of course he was not at fault 
at all), but the girls told him to cheer up, 
as they always drowned a chaperone or two 
when they had a picnic. 

We had a most elegant feast, and then 
we all got in the boats, and fastened them 
together, and floated on the water, toward 
evening when we had cooled off a little, and 
sang songs. Oh, the singing and the man- 
dolins and the guitars sounded divine on 
the water! 

But I had to laugh every time I would 
think of that poor Faculty being pulled 
into the boat and looking like a sick musk- 
rat. 

The boys gave us a funny parody on 
our yell. Our yell properly is: 


*Tra-la-la, tra-la-la 
La-la-la, la-la-la, 
W-e-l-l-e-s-l-e-y, 
Wellesley!” 


‘ The parody consisted in running in the 
names of the stations in the railroad be- 
tween here and Boston, just before getting 
to Wellesley: 


“ Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 
La-la-la, la-la-la, 
Riverside, Wellesley Farms, Wellesley Hills, 
Wellesley!” 


Good-night, Babbo, I’m sleepy, and 
don’t know much about men anyhow, ex- 
cept that there are none of ’em as nice as 
my daddy, which same I analyze and adore 
and war ship. 

“What does ‘war ship’ mean?” said the 
German to the American girl he was try- 
ing to court. 

“War ship? Why, that’s a man-of-war, 
a ship with guns and cannon on it, and all 
that sort of thing.” : 

“Ach, no! War ship, war ship! You 
don’t understand. When I say, for in- . 
stance, ‘I war ship you.’” 

“Oh, yes; that’s different.” 

Good-night. I war ship you. 

Your daughter, 
EDNA. 
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XIV 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR 


“O have you seen young Lochinvar, 

A-coming from the West? 

He was in an automobile, 
And had on a spotted vest. 

I prithee if thou seest him 
To tell him this from me: 

If he asks me I[’ll go with him 
To his ain coun-tree.”’ 

— Literary Hash, Eesh. 


I’m down here at Springfield, Mass., at 
Kitten’s house for over Sunday. You re- 


member Kitten is the girl you saw when 
you were here, and you asked me, “ Who 


is that clean girl?”’ That’s all over the col- © 


lege now, and Kitten is known as the 
“clean” girl. And she is, too; her skin is 
so fresh and pinky-white looking, and her 
mouth is so lovely! 

But I’m not going to tell you about her 
now — perhaps I may another time de- 
scribe her home here at Springfield, but 
just now I must tell you about Young 
Lochinvar. We have dubbed him that be- 
cause he did not “come out of the west’’ 
(lucus a non lucendo), and because his pass- 
ing at Wellesley was altogether about the 
most romantic thing that has happened 
since I’ve been here. 

Some time ago Clarice and I went in to 
Boston with Helen Barton to see the Copley 
Art Exhibit. Helen graduated at Wellesley 
two years ago, and is back now taking some 
sort of a postgraduate art course with Miss 
Fendore. And oh, she’s the grandest girl, 
so sensible and fine, and so awfully sweet! 
She’s just too dear for anything. Every- 
body just adores her. 

She’s had quite a romance. Last year 
she was abroad with her mother and met 
an Italian artist with whom she proceeded 
to fall desperately in love. He ditto. They 
got along swimmingly until her mother saw 
what was going on and put her foot down 
upon it; for it has always been a sort of a 
family understanding that Helen was to 
marry Will Meagher, who has oodles of 
money and is playing at practising law in 
New York. Mrs. Barton declared the dago 
to be impossible. He was poor. That was 
bad enough. But worse even, if there be 
any worse, he was Italian; and Mrs. Bar- 
ton was firm in her opinion that no French- 
man or Italian is fit to be a husband. 

So they broke it off. But Helen loved 


him. Because she told Clarice and me so 
one night, and told us how perfectly grand 
he was, so noble looking, and such beauti- 
ful eyes, and so gentle and high-minded, 
and so gifted, too. She knew he would be 
a famous artist some day. Michelangelo 
and Leonardo and all those old ones would 
look like thirty cents when Alessandro (that’s 
Lochinvar’s name) settled down to business 
and began painting and sculping for good. 
And sing? Why, she said his voice was 
something to dream about. 

Well, we looked around at the exhibit 
and were very much interested. They were 
copies of the old masters, some of them very 
clever. There was a Mona Lisa and a Car- 
paccio, “St. George and the Dragon,” 
which were wonderfully good. Also Jo- 
seph Lindon Smith had some water-color 
copies of Botticelli frescoes that were fine. 
And lots and lots of Velasquez —I should 


say forty — ugly things like Philip IV. and 


Maria Teresa with the hoop-skirt — some- 
thing fierce. I cannot conceive of the why- 
fore of his popularity. But you don’t want 
my half-baked art criticisms. 

Well, as we came out Helen grasped our 
arms and hurried us along down the street, 
and she was evidently laboring under great 
excitement. When we turned the corner 
she let go of us and leaned against the wall 
and gasped for breath. 

“What is we asked. 

“What in the world is the matter?” 

“It’s hel” she panted. 

“He?. Who?” 

“Alessandro! ” 

“ No! 

“Yes. I saw him just as we were com- 


ing out.” 
Great excitement and buzzing by all 
three 


We had to hurry to the train, and all the 
way out to Wellesley we talked it over. 
Why was he here? What did it mean? And 
so on, and so on. Helen could not explain it. 
When she had parted with him in Rome she 
had told him that she could never see him 
more, and gave her reasons. She said that 
he made no answer, except to throw back 
his shoulders and look very grand and say: 
“Very well; I shall not disturb the peace 
of your family, but I shall marry you, just 
the same,” and straightway he left her. 

It had now been almost a year since that 


time. 
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When we got to Wellesley Helen insisted 
on my staying all night with her. She 
boarded at a house in the village. We had 
gotten into bed, and lay there talking, when 
we heard music. A harp began to thrum 
right under our window, which was open a 
little. And then there rose upon the still 
air the clearest, most caressing, tenor voice 
I ever heard in or out of grand opera. It 
sang the tower song from the Troubadour. 
And oh, as the words rang out so limpid 
and sad and deliciously melancholy, “ Non 
ti scordar di mi,” it seemed that all my 
blood was congealed, and I just lay there 
trembling. I could n’t think of anything 
but how beautiful and divine and sad it was. 

When it was over I touched Helen’s 
hand, and found it cold as ice. 

“ Helen,” I cried, “it is —” 

“Yes,” she said, catching her breath, 
“it is he.” 

“Oh, was n’t it angelic!” I exclaimed. 

And then we both cried. 

“QO Helen,” I said, “I’d be the happiest 

n in the world if some one loved me 
ike that.” (Think of it, Daddles, and I 
meant it, too. But don’t you care! There’s 
no danger of ’em twanging the light guitar 
and lum-ti-tum-tumming about your li’ 
button-nosed one.) 

“But I’m not happy at all,”’ she moaned. 


Why?” 

“*Cause I’m going to marry Will 
Meagher.” 

“Why? If you don’t love him why do 
you marry him?” 


“Oh, I don’t know. It’s something 
dreadful. How do I know what to do and 
why I do it. Everybody talks about a girl 
doing this way or that way, if it’s right, or 
if she truly loves, and all that, when half 
the time she don’t know what right is, 
and don’t know whether she loves or not.” 

“But you know whether you love Ales- 
sandro or Will, don’t you?” 

“Well, Will’s very nice. He’s goad, and 
all that. And he’s American. But Ales- 
sandro stirs me terribly! Maybe that’s 
just foolish nonsense, though. How in the 
world is any one going to tell?” 

And so we discussed it in all its pros and 
cons, and in the morning were no nearer a 
solution ‘than when we n, as is usual 


with discussions, male and female. 
Well, things went along, and I heard no 
more of Alessandro for awhile. Whether 


Helen did or not I can’t say, but rather im- 
agine that she was receiving some communi- 
cation — at least she knew something se- 
cret that I could n’t worm out of her. Fi- 
nally it was arranged that an engagement- 
dinner was to be given for her and Will at 
Will’s uncle’s, said uncle residing at Worces- 
ter. Helen did n’t seem to me to be very 
happy; but when I broached the subject to 
her, she said: 

“Don’t worry, dearie. I’ve thought it 
all over and settled it. So we won’t open 
the subject again.” 

The day of the engagement-dinner, to 
which I was not invited, as only relatives 
were to be there, I went to Boston to see 
about getting my pink dress, and whom 
should I meet right in front of the Tou- 
raine but the little Baron von Steinwitz, 
whom you remember we knew so well, and 
whom you liked so well, in Berlin. He 
threw six polite fits upon seeing me, and 
nothing would do but I must go in the ho- 
tel and see his mother, which I did, as I al- 
ways liked the old lady. While we were 
talking there in the library the baron said: 

“You must meet my friend, Prince Al- 
essandro Boni, who is here with us.” 

I pricked up my ears at the “Alessan- 
dro.”’ 

“Marvellous chap!” went on the baron. 
“So accomplished! Paints, rides, fences, 
sings, is a linguist and an archeologist, and 
is very rich, also.” . 

“Bring him in!” I exclaimed. “He’s 
just the one I was looking for.” 

The baron laughed till his little bald 
head grew red. Then he jumped up. 

“Ah, here he is now!” he cried. 

A tall, distinguished, foreign-looking man 
came in, with olive dark face and charming 
moustaches and jet black hair. He smiled 
as he saw my companions, and showed a 
row of exquisite teeth. As he came closer 
I saw his eyes,and then I knew I was gazing 
upon no other than Helen’s Alessandro, 
prince or no prince. Another pair of eyes 
such as those could not exist. 

We talked awhile, and I was 
my brains to see how I could introduce the 
subject of Helen. All the meddling blood 
of my ancestors was aroused. I thought of 
that engagement-dinner and of Helen there, 
so forcedly calm and so inwardly unhappy. 

Well, fortune favored the butt-inskies, 
and pretty soon the baron and his mother 
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were called away to see some one and I was 
left alone with Br’er Lochinvar. Just as 
soon as they were out of the room I leaned 
over to him and said: 

“Do you know Helen Barton ?”’ 

The blood left his cheeks, and he asked, 
“Why ? — Er — yes.” 

“Do you know that to-night her engage- 
ment to Mr. Meagher will be announced ?” 

“What? I do not understand. Where 
is this?” 

“At Worcester, at a dinner at his ufncle’s.”’ 

“You do not mean this. Tell me.” 

I told him all I knew —and more, of 
course. 

His eyes snapped. He stood up, and 
said: 
“Where is this — Worcester ?”’ 

“It is about forty miles from here.” 

“Is there a train?” 

“TI don’t know. We can ask at the 
desk.” 

We went to the office and discovered that 
there was no train that would get him there 
before eleven. 

He excused himself and left me hurriedly. 

Then the Steinwitzes came back. I 
asked them about Prince Boni. They told 
me that by the death of his two brothers 
he had been left sole heir to one of those 
~ vast estates near Florence, that he had also 
an elegant house in Rome and a villa on 
Lake Maggiore, and that he had been 


elected to the Parliament and was altogether | 


a grandee. Then I told them Helen’s story, 
and how she had thought him to be poor. 
They laughed and said that was like him, 
he hated ostentation and liked to masquer- 
ade as a poor artist. 

While we were talking in came his High 
Illustriousness again, this time with a green 
coat on and other automobile toggery. 

“Miss Brown,” he said, “do you like 
automobiling ?”’ 

“TI worship it.” 

“Would you be willing, upon the assur- 
ance of my entire respectability by these 
mutual friends, to accompany me for a 
little jaunt —say to Worcester?” 

“To Worcester? Why, that’s forty miles 
and more! I — why —” 

Then the old baroness broke in. She 
sees things quickly, and is the most alive of 
any woman of sixty I ever knew. 

“ Of course she will, Prince. And if you 
will get a big car, Hans and I will go, too.” 
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“T have an immense machine out here, 
It will hold us all. It’s a Napier.” 

So — hurried preparations, and off we 
packed. 

We worried somewhat carefully along out 
of the city, but once the road was clear we 
simply flew. Oh! it was simply glorious! 
Alessandro sat in front with the chauffeur, 
who was also an Italian, and kept urging 
him on, “ Presto! Presto!’’ 

We skimmed up the hills and whizzed 
by lakes and barely touched the bridges. 
Was n’t it great, Babbo? And all going to 
rescue a fair maiden, too! Young Lochin- 
var in an automobile! I was in the seventh 
heaven. 

Alessandro had explained to me, I forgot 
to say (for I fear as a novelist I don’t get 
events in their proper order), that he wanted 
me along, as it might be necessary to have 
some one to vouch for him. 

It was dark when we reached Worcester. 
We all went to a hotel which the chauffeur 
showed us and removed the stains of travel, 


and then, taking a little boy to show us the 


way, we rode up to the house. It was an 
stone residence, and all 
t up 

The maid let us in, thinking doubtless 
that we were expected guests. Before we 
knew it, almost, we were right in the draw- 
ing-room, where sat the family in council. 
They looked surprised to see these strangers, 
and Helen, seeing Alessandro, went white 
as death. They all stood up, and then be- 
fore any one else could speak, out steps la 
Sua Vossignora Mister Alessandro, and 
thus to them: 

“You will pardon me for this intrusion, 
and I ask your pardon for my friends who 
have come at my instance. I have no apol- 
ogies to make, except that, in order to save 
people from unhappiness, from something 
they may ever regret, from some fatal step, 
it is sometimes necessary to break the con- 
ventions of society. 

“Possibly, however, I may not detain 
you long. It all depends upon Miss Bar- 
ton.”’ 

Then he looked right at Helen and said, 
slowly: 

* She must decide now. Will she take 
the poor artist, or — not.” 

Mrs. Barton spoke up, with some heat. 
“You have no right to ask such a question 
here. You are —”’ 
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“Wait, Mother,” interrupted Helen. “He 
would not ask this, I am sure, to make 
trouble. He is right. I must decide.” 

“You have decided,” exclaimed her 
mother. 

“Yes, I have. But it is not yet too late 
to undo it, if it is wrong.”’ 

“But”— commenced her mother. This 
time Will Meagher restrained her. 

“Just a minute!” he said. “I think, Mrs. 
Barton, that this is a matter for the young 
lady — and me —to decide. And I want 
you to let Helen alone. If she loves some 
one else she ought not to marry me. Let 
her speak from her own heart. I.am perhaps 
as much interested in this thing as any- 
body, and I say that whatever she decides 
I shall defend her in it, and approve it.” 

“Thank you, Will,” she said. “I am 
sure I am placed in a very delicate position. 
I do not want to do you wrong. I do not 
want to offend my mother. I do not want 
to make a mistake in my own life. I have 
not deceived you, Will. You know I have 
told you all about my Roman experience. 
I —” and then she grew silent. 

“Miss Barton has only to speak,” said 
Alessandro, in a low voice, ‘“‘and I will go 
away.” 
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“No,” she answered. “Do not.” And 
she held out her hands to him. “I think I 
must follow my heart, and my own womanl 
convictions. Forgive me, Mother, Will, all 
of you, but I must take the poor art- 
ist.”’ 

Alessandro bent and kissed the tips of her 
ers. 

Then I could n’t hold in any longer, but 

just clapped my hands and cried out: 

““Goody! Goody! And he is n’t poor at 
all, Mrs. Barton. He’s rich, and he’s a 
prince, and he’s just perfectly grand!” 

Everybody looked at me as if I were 
crazy. Will shook hands with Lochinvar 
and said: 

“Tt’s all right, sir. All I can say is, you 
have the finest woman in the world. It hits 
me pretty hard, but I suppose I’ll get over 
it. Anyhow, I’ll look pleasant and take my 
medicine.” 

And then there were introductions and 
explanations all around, and it all came out 
in true story-book fashion. 

Helen is to be married next month. 
Was n’t that strenuous and gorgeous, 
though, Daddles? 

Good-by! 


EDNA. 


BARABBAS 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


And they released Barabbas, and he went 
Forth from his dungeon, joying in the grace 
Of life regained; yet, as he passed, a face 
Shone out from the dim corridor, and bent 
Its gaze upon him; questioning, intent. 
He knew that brow where anguish had its place, 
Those lips prophetic, sealed now for a space, 
Those eyes, deep-welled with awful, still content. 
The robber paused to marvel at the Man 
Whose death should serve for his; nor spoke aloud 
The foul jest in his throat. He stayed to scan 
Once more that visage calm; then, trembling, bowed 
With fear and harsh, soul-harrowing grief, he ran 
And hid himself, sick-hearted, in the crowd. 
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HER STANDING OFFER 


By SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS 


ype ONAS stood at the line fence 
and looked approvingly over 
his neighbor’s broad fields. 
Maree) The last load of hay had just 
Sarcoma gone to the barn, and Jonas 
felt almost as pleased as he did when his 
own haying was finished. As he looked he 
could see Rachel now and then, as she led 
the horse that was operating the hay-fork. 
As he looked at her, the owner and manager 
of the productive acres next his own, there 
was an expression of anticipatory proprie- 
torship in his eye; for Rachel had only to 
say the word — one short, simple word — 
to become Mrs. Jonas Leeds. 

Jonas turned away, at length, with a 
smile on his face. It was time to be looking 
after the-chores, for he was going to call on 
Rachel that evening, and he liked to start 
early, as he invariably took his departure at 
nine o’clock. 7 

Rachel graciously received his congratu- 
lations on getting in her hay. She told him 
how many tons she thought she had, and 
the probability as to there being a good 
second crop. She discussed the merits of 
her new horse hay-fork, and advised him to 
put one in his own barn. She talked per- 
sistently on agricultural subjects, as they 
sat in her pleasant sitting-room. The door 
was open into the kitchen, and they could 
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see Mrs. Culver, Rachel’s housekeeper, 
reading at the table. 

At nine Jonas rose from his chair and 
looked down at Rachel from his lank six 
feet of height. Rachel stpod up also, and 
braced herself to receive his semi-weekly 
proposal. He varied the formula a little 
each time, and on this occasion he said: 

“You do not forget, I trust, that you have 
only to say the word at any time, Miss 
Rachel, and we will join forces. Our two 
farms, as well as our two hearts, will then 
be one.” 

He smiled down at her. Rachel some- 
times thought that she might possibly ac- 
cept him if only he would not smile; but that 
made it impossible: It was a very wide 
smile, and*his teeth were very large and 
strong, and somehow it made her think of 
hunger and ferocity. | 

“Do not forget, dear lady,” he said, ten- 
derly, ‘‘that this is a standing offer, and at 
any time that you are ready, I am.” He 
let her fingers go reluctantly, and went out 
of the room, pausing in the kitchen a mo- 
ment to speak kindly and somewhat patron- 
izingly to Mrs. Culver. The outside door 
closed behind him, and his footsteps could be 
heard on the gravel walk. 

Rachel sat motionless till the clock struck 
the half hour; till Mrs. Culver folded her 
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| newspaper, took her light, and went up- 


stairs; till she had ceased to move about up 
there and the house ‘became still. Then 
Rachel left her chair and began pacing 
slowly back and forth. She was a woman 
of about thirty, with a pleasing face, brown 
from her out-of-door life, and lighted up by 
a pair of very fine blue-gray eyes. As she 
walked she began to speak softly to herself. 


“T wonder if I shall marry him,in time?” . 


she said. “I don’t like him; I dread having 
him call here; but sometimes I have a feel- 
ing that in the end I shall marry him. He 
is very persistent, and there is a great deal 
in getting used to a man and seeing much of 
him. At times I hate him and fear him. I 
suppose that is nerves. And again I feel as 
if it would be the best thing for me to do, to 
marry him. I wonder if that is common 
sense? I like my independence, in a way, 
but once in a while I feel so tired of it all, 
and as if I’d like to be rid of the responsi- 
bility and the having to act a man’s part. 
And Jonas Leeds is a good manager — 
better than I am.” 

She was silent as she quickened her steps 
a little. Suddenly she dropped her face in 
her hands on the high back of a chair, and 
sobbed, like one unaccustomed to tears, 
“© Philip, Philip! Why did you go away? 
I loved and trusted you perfectly — per- 
fectly. We would have been happy to- 
gether.”’ 

She cried silently a little longer, then 
raised her head and brushed away her tears, 
defiantly. “I won’t go through that again. 
I’ve been over it a hundred times, and it 
does no good. I know he loved me for a 
time; but what ended it I don’t know. How 
I have missed him!” Her lip trembled, but 
she set her teeth upon it sternly and began 
her walking again. 

“Anyway, judging from my observation, 
very few married people are happy. They 
just get along and make the best of things. 
And after all, if a man is good to a woman 
and loves her in his selfish, limited way, I 
suppose it is as much as she can expect. I 
wonder if Jonas really loves me?’ She 
walked the length of the room several times 
in silence. Then she took her lamp and 
went up-stairs to her room. “I’ll find out,” 
she said, a queer, half cynical, half humor- 
ous smile on her face. 

When next Jonas called at Rachel’s Mrs. 
Culver met him at the door with a sad 


countenance. “She’s sick,” she whispered, 
“but you can see her. She has n’t taken to 
her bed yet, but she will soon, poor thing. 
Her mother before her went the same way, 
I’Ve been told.” 

Jonas went on tiptoe into the next room. 
Rachel lay among pillows in a big chair, and 
it seemed to him that already she was piti- 
fully wasted and pale. She coughed, as he 
opened the door, and pressed her handker- 
chief to her lips. “‘Good-evening, Jonas,” 
she said, weakly, holding out her hand. He 
took it gingerly and then sat down awk- 
wardly. ““I—I hadn’t heard about your 
being sick,” he said. 

“T shall be better in a few days,” she 
said, coughing some more. 

Jonas shook his head commiseratingly. 
Her being so hopeful he felt sure was a bad 


n. 

There was a long, uncomfortable pause; 
then Rachel spoke, in a voice that shook a 
little. “About that standing offer of yours, 
Jonas,” she said. “I’ve been thinking it 
over some as I lay here. And really it does 
seem as if it would be nice to have some one 
to look after my interests. I feel sure you’d 
manage things better than I do. I’ve hated 
to admit it, but I have n’t made as much 
money as some folks think, and this year 
I’ve lost money on the farm. So I’m think- 
ing more about your offer than.I did.” 

Jonas looked scared. He did not know 
it, but while the light was dim on her face it 
was quite bright on his own. “ Don’t worry 
about business matters till you feel better,” 
he said, nervously. “You are tired to- 
night.” 

“Yes,” she sighed; so tired.” 

Hestarted upwith alacrity. “I’d bettergo 
home then, so you’ll have a chance to rest.” 
He went out of the room without seeing her 
outstretched hand. 

“Good-night,” he said at the door, and 
she answered faintly. 

When the sound of his hurried footsteps 
had died away Rachel sat up very straight, 
with flashing eyes and an indignant color in 
her cheeks. Then suddenly she sank back 
weakly, and laughed long and silently. 
“ Well,” she said, “I’ve found out, and now 
I’ll get well as soon as I can without dis- 
turbing Mrs. Culver’s ideas too much.” 

It was the next afternoon, and Rachel sat 
at the window among her pillows, reading. 
It was raining dismally, but she looked 
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peaceful and happy, though now and then 
she cast a scornful glance across the wet 
fields toward the roofs of Jonas Leeds’s 
buildings. 

At length she laid down her magazine to 
rest her arm, for her reclining position made 
it hard to hold anything for long at a time. 
As she did so she became aware of a low- 
toned conversation going on in the front 
hall. Mrs. Culver was talking to a man. 

Rachel listened intently. Could it be 
Jonas? No; it was a far more agreeable 
voice than his. She tried to think whose it 
was, but before she could decide the door 
opened and a man came in. 

As she recognized him, she said but one 
word: “Philip!” - 

“TI have just heard,” he said, sitting 
down near her, and looking at her with 
great gentleness and sympathy. 

Rachel’s heart was beating fast, and she 
had hard work to keep the tears out of her 
eyes. “How did you hear?” she asked, 
more to gain time than because she cared. 

“It was by the merest chance. I was 
coming home from the city and had to wait 
at the junction.. Jonas Leeds was waiting 
there for the train to the city, and he told 
me. His train came before he had time to 
tell me any details. It seems he is off for 
quite a long business trip. So then I came 
here instead of going home.”’ 

“What did he tell you?” she asked, 
curiously. 

Philip hesitated. ‘‘Why, he told of your 
broken health, and he said that you were in 
financial difficulties about your farming.” 

Rachel was silent, her eyes cast down. 
Philip moved his chair nearer. “I’m so 
sorry,” he said. 

“Never mind my affairs,” ‘said Rachel. 
“T want to hear about yours.” 

‘“‘And I want to tell you,” he said, quickly. 
“For five years I have been superintendent 
at Mr. Sylvester’s farm. It is a very respon- 
sible position, and he has paid me a large 
salary. I’ve worked very hard and I’ve 
not spent a cent foolishly, so that I have 
nearly all my earnings saved and invested.” 

“Mr. Sylvester’s is only five miles away,” 
Rachel said, “and I have never seen you.” 
“No,” he answered. “I have ~~ away 
on np 
Rachel’s eyebrows lifted. 

“Yes, on purpose,” he repeated. 
must know why.” 


“ You 


She shook her head. 

“I thought you’d understand,” he said. 
He got up and went across the room and 
shut the door into the kitchen. 

‘*Rachel,” he said when he came back, 
“while your uncle was alive and you were 
living here with him, a poor girl, I was free 
to ask you to be my wife; and if you were 
willing, as I hoped you would be, I could 
work and support you as best I could. But 
when your uncle died, leaving you this 
splendid farm, you became at once a rich 
woman, and what right had I, a poor man 
with only my two hands as capital, to ask 
you to share my lot? So I worked and saved, 
hoping the time would come when I could 
offer myself to you. Your misfortunes have 
brought that time sooner than I had ex- 
pected. Rachel, I have loved you and 
wanted you all these long years. Can you 
give me the answer I have come for?” He 
held out his hands, and Rachel laid hers in 
them, while tears slowly filled her eyes. 

“IT have wanted you, Philip, too, so many 
times,’”’ she said, as he kissed her. 

“Poor little woman,” he said, gently. 
‘““Every one has told me how prosperous 
you were, and how happy, and I never 
imagined you were wearing yourself out 
with work that i is too hard for you.” 

“But, you,” Rachel protested. “It is not 
right for you to be burdened with an invalid 
wife.” 

He laid his finger on her lips. ‘I shall 
have to give Sylvester a month’s notice, but 
after that I shall take you to some warmer 
climate and you will regain your health.”’ 
He smiled hopefully, but his eyes were 
anxious. ‘‘You don’t know what a good 
nurse I am.—I must go, now,” he said, 
rising. He arranged her pillows with gentle 
hands, moved her chair so she had a differ- 
ent view from the window, and put a has- 
sock under her feet. ‘‘I shall be back in the 
morning with the minister,” he said. “In 
the meantime get all the rest you can and 
dén’t worry.” He smoothed back a lock of 
her hair, stooped and kissed her, and a 
moment later had gone. 

Rachel lay quiet till she heard the outer 
door close; then she started up suddenly as if 
to call to him, but after a moment’s thought 
she settled back again, with a tremulous 
smile on her lips. 


Philip had gone out to see the minister 
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start on his way home, and now he came 
back into the house. 

“You must not tire yourself,” he pro- 
tested, aS Rachel came quickly to meet 
him. 

“Philip,” she said, “I have a confession 
to make. I have married you under false 
pretences. Your wife has deceived you.” 

Philip looked puzzled, and a little anxious. 
‘“T don’t understand you at all,” he said; 
‘but I wish you would not excite yourself.” 

Rachel laughed. “ Look at me,” she said. 
‘“‘Can’t you see that I am in perfect health ?”’ 

He looked at her with startled eyes. Her 
head was thrown back, her eyes were bright, 
her lips red, and there was upon her face the 
beauty which only love imparts. 

“Why, you do look well,” he said, slowly 
and wonderingly. 


Then she told him of her plan to test the 


affection of Jonas Leeds. 

“But I don’t understand,” said Philip. 
“He said you looked terribly.” 

“And so I did,” smiled Rachel. “I put 
on an old magenta dress that had been in 
the family for years and that made me look 
like a fright. I sat in shadow, and Jonas’s 
imagination did the rest —TI really have 
quite a respect for his imagination. Mrs. 
Culver helped out the illusion, too. You see 


Thad a little cold in my throat from working 
on the hay. I was tired, too, and a few days’ 
rest was just what I needed; so everything 
worked together for my plan.” 

It took some few minutes for Philip to 
really comprehend the situation; then his 
face lighted up joyously. “Oh, my dear, 
my dear!” he cried. “I am perfectly happy 
now. I am going to take care of you just the 
same, though, and we will get the farm to 
paying again.” 

Rachel laughed softly. “The farm never 
paid better than it is doing now.” 

“ But — but — Jonas said —” 

“What did he say?” 

“Why, that you had lost money on your 
farm this year.” 

“That is just what I told him, Philip — 
and it was true. You see, a few weeks ago, 
one day, I had a little small change in my 
pocket. There was a hole,and the money 
fell out somewhere about the place. Is n’t 
that losing money on the farm?” 

“Ye-s,” said Philip, slowly, and then they 
both laughed. 

“Why did n’t you tell me this yesterday ?”’ 
he asked. 

Rachel laid her head on his shoulder and 
said, very low, “I started to, but — you see, 
dear, I wanted to make sure of you first.” 
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THE PARASITE 


By FREEMAN 


HE Parasite pulled up his fish- 
# line, swung over his head the 
Ny three-pound 
Va that it brought, and slamm 
jal the fish on the wharf, the blow 
at once depriving it of life and freeing it of 
the hook. Rebaiting with part of a clam, 
the Parasite again cast the line into the 
dock, took his seat on an overturned trawl- 
tub, and leaned back comfortably against 
the fish-shed, occasionally puffing his short, 
amber-stemmed, silver-mounted pipe. 

It was ideal fishing — or as nearly ideal 
as salt-water fishing ever is. The air was 
warm and the lazy western breeze from the 
mainland brought a faint hint of the June 
wild roses. The old building shielded the 
Parasite’s head from the rays of the after- 
noon sun, which here and there brazened 
the slope of a wave. Up in the inner har- 
bor a dory crept from the side of a schooner 
and, with four fishermen at ease on her 
thwarts, plugged toward shore. The Para- 
site shook his head. 

“Everything has an engine in it now- 
adays,” he murmured, sorrowfully. “ Every- 
thing! This is a commercial and sordid age. 
All the poetry is going out of life. ° No won- 
der people will not buy books of verse!’’ 

He thought regretfully of the eight hun- 
dred and fifty-odd copies of ‘Sea Kelp and 
Foam Thoughts,” original edition one thou- 
sand, that lay stacked in the garret up at the 
house. This book of his poems was still on 
sale at the local stores, but three years had 
not quickened the demand and the Para- 
site’s father, Joshua Fenn, who had financed 
its publication, had long since given up 
hope of seeing his money back. Joshua 
“\ Fenn at that moment was wheeling a barrow 

' down the next wharf, and as his tall, spare, 
stooped came within range, a slight 
frown puckered the Parasite’s forehead. 
The painful lack of gentility in Mr. Fenn’s 
occupation as foreman for the Ocean Fish 
Company had troubled the Parasite ever 
since he had been old enough to distinguish 
the difference between his father’s every- 
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day appearance and his own. This after- 
noon the old man’s reddened boots, dis- 
colored overalls, soiled shirt, and shape- 
less hat certainly did contrast unfavorably 
with the son’s neat tan shoes, flannel suit, 
and white duck cap. But if the father had 
worn all the clothes his money had paid for 
he would have had to put on the flannels 
and the duck cap and the tan shoes, while 
the Parasite would have stood naked be- 
fore Neptune, all of which would have been 
too ridiculous. 

The line twitched as a fish nibbled; the 
Parasite quickly jerked it, and then, as the 
cotton sagged, he let it drift again. The 
tobacco bubbled in his pipe, and he was 
rapping out the dottel on the spile-head, 
preparatory to a fresh charge, when a wom- 
an’s voice interrupted him: 

“Tf you’re Willie Fenn, and a boy up the 

w’arf says you are, I’m the new girl your 
pa’s hired. S’posin’ you come up t’ the 
house an’ let me in an’ show me w’ere some 
things are. I s’pose there’s an awful mess 
0’ dishes and such t’ clean up, after two 
men folks livin’ by theirselves for two 
weeks,” 

The elided “h’s” told the Parasite that 
the girl was from one of the provinces — 
probably Nova Scotia. As he looked up, 
he involuntarily straightened on the trawl- 
tub and, directly against his will, half 
raised his cap. In years he had not thus 
saluted the old housekeeper whose long 
term of service for him and his father had 
ended a fortnight before. But this maid 
did not answer to the mental description 
he had framed of the new “hired girl” his 
father had engaged at the employment- 
agency over in town. There was nothing 
in her appearance either of the unkempt, 
worn-faced drudge, or of the over-laced, 
over-dressed, “stylish’”’ type. Perhaps twen- 
ty-five years old, she had a face showing 
both tan and color, a forehead as serenely 
smooth as a young girl’s, under its mass of 
neatly dressed dark hair, and a chin de- 
cidedly firm but not unpleasantly square. 
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For a woman she was tall, though not stri- 
kingly so, and her figure, even in the poorly 
fitting home-made dress she wore, showed 
well nourished and well exercised. 

The Parasite had not reached the age of 
twenty-nine years without having made 
love to an occasional woman, nor, being a 
poet as well as an unusually handsome man, 
with his plump red cheeks, dark eyes, and 
heavy black mustache, had he escaped the 
experience of being made love to. Never 
having reached a materialistic, self-support- 
ing stage, he had not allowed any of these 
entanglements to progress to the point of 
permanent enthralment, but had trained 
himself to regard women as creatures ideally 
superior to himself, but practically created 
for the harmless entertainment of his most 
idle and gracious hours. His mother, who 
had died when he was a half-grown boy, 
and an older sister, now living in the far 
West, had both petted and spoiled him. 
Other women had continued the treat- 
ment. But he raised his cap to this newly 
arrived servant, who greeted him on the 
old wharf by his first name. 

‘You’re Willie Fenn, ain’t you?” she 
asked, as he failed to speak. 

The Parasite frowned. That diminutive 
of his first name annoyed him, but some- 
how he had never been able to outgrow it, 
and he was still “‘ Willie”’ to his friends and 
neighbors of Hardyport. Only the girls and 
old ladies at the summer boarding-houses 
on the “ Neck” called him Mr. Fenn when 
they wanted a rocking-chair or a fan. This 
young woman must be taught. . 

“I’m Mr. Fenn,” he replied, stiffly. 
“You may call me Mr. William, if you 

lease.” 

“Oh!” she returned. “‘Then, Mr. Willie- 
um, would you please come up an’ open the 
house? My trunk is on th’ steps. Or, if you 
like, you can lend me your key till I have 
one 0’ my own.” 

“T’ll come,” he decided, and reeled up 
his line while she waited. Then, as he 
started to walk up the wharf, she demanded: 

“Ain’t you goin’ to take your fish?”’ 

“Why, no, I had n’t thought of it.” 

“To-morrow’s Friday,” she insisted. 
“Those cunners’ll make a good fry for 
breakfast. You better bring ’em.” 

“But I have n’t anything to put them in,” 
he objected. 

“‘Can’t you string ’em on the line?” 


“T could, but I don’t care to carry a 
string of fish through the streets.” 

“All right. Then I will. Give me the 
line.”’ 

“But, you— you know —” he feebly 
protested. 

The girl held out her hand and he passed 
the line to her. 

“Tf you insist on it,” he faltered. “I —I 
guess I won’t wait. I’ll go ahead up to the 
house and — and see about things. That 
trunk ought not to be left on the steps alone, 
you know.” 

“All right, Mr. Willie-um,” was the quiet 
reply. 

The Parasite gazed at her suspiciously 
for a moment. He did not just like that 
three-syllabled pronunciation of his name. 
The girl’s face was perfectly placid, how- 
ever, as she picked up one of the small fish 
and thrust the end of the line through its 
ills. 

. “You won’t need the pollock,” he di- 
rected. ‘“‘They’re not good this time of 
year.” 

For answer, she picked up the three- 
pound fish, and, with an easy sweep of her 
arm, sent it flying far out into the dock. 
Then the Parasite made his way home. 

To both the Parasite and his father it 
was a great relief to have a woman like Mag- 
gie at the helm of the household. Beyond 
question, she was at times somewhat mas- 
terful, especially on wash-days, but such 
little inconveniences are as nothing to a 
man when compared with the horror of 
washing his own dishes. Of the elder Mr. 
Fenn’s comfort she took particular care, and 
although not an old man, he welcomed her 
little attentions, her care for his slippers, 
his glasses, and his paper, with the eager- 
ness of one who had missed such things 
during the long years since his wife had 
gone. 

Of the Parasite she was tolerant, but she 
utilized him. Always addressing him re- 
spectfully as ‘Mr. Willie-um,” she made 
him bring up her coal and chop her kind- 
lings, both of which tasks the old house- 
keeper had been obliged to accomplish for 
herself. When cold weather came, and a 
fire was started in the hot-air furnace, Mag- 
gie suggested that he sift the ashes. 

The Parasite protested. 

“Tt’s sinful waste,’’ she assured him, “ to 
throw out good coal. You try it now, reg- 
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ular, and it won’t tire your back when you 
get used to it.” 

She smiled at him, and the Parasite sulk- 
ily sifted the ashes, until one day he shov- 
elled them unsifted into the waste-barrel. 
Maggie detected him at this trick in less 
than three days, and, throwing a shawl over 
her head to keep the dust from her hair, 
descended to the cellar and stood over him 
while he cleaned up the entire accumula- 
tion. Then, after he had wrathfully tossed 


_ the sieve into a corner and she was preceding 


him to the stairs, he yielded to a sudden im- 
pulse, caught her by the shoulders, turned 
the supple figure in his arms, and kissed 
her squarely upon the mouth. 

She freed herself easily, wiped her face 
with a corner of her apron, and stood for a 
minute eying him. 

“‘You’ve no business to do that,’ she 
protested, finally, but without excitement. 
“T’ll leave this day week.” 

There was a tone of finality in the words 
which convinced the Parasite that she meant 
them. For a day he reviewed the matter. 
At first he wondered why he had made such 
a fool of himself. Then, as he considered the 
girl’s face and figure, he told himself that 
it was evidént that she “exercised consid- 
erable fascination” over him. She was of a 
good down-east family. The most brilliant 
plan to prevent her leaving would be for 
him to marry her. They could never get a 
better housekeeper, and then there was the 
item of wages which might be saved. As 
usual, selfishness was the mother of finance 
in a mind unaccustomed to even small finan- 
ciering. 

That evening he broached the matter to 
his father. For years Mr. Fenn had been 
patiently waiting for the Parasite to achieve 
with his brains the success which he never 
would carve out with his hands. Somehow, 
the great career had always lain just beyond 
the horizon. Ever since the graduation 
from the academy the father had learned to 
lean less and less upon the son who should 
have been the staff of his right hand. Pa- 
tiently he had waited, not understanding, 
knowing his own ignorance, worried by the 
youngster’s dreaming indolence, but ever 
hoping that he would finally make good. 
Even now, although the boy had passed well 
into manhood, Mr. Fenn waited wearily, 
yet still hoping. But as this new idea was 
broached, he looked troubled. 


“T’d like Maggie ter stay, Willie, but 
how can ye support a mate? Ye ain’t arnin’ 
much, ye know.” 

“T think I can get some more engage- 
ments to read my poems out of town,” be- 
gan the Parasite, hopefully. “If I can only 
average three or four nights a week at five 
dollars a night, it will keep us going — as 
long as we live here. And then you know | 
do get some verse accepted occasionally. 
Just as soon as my name gets well known—’’ 

“Yes, I know. But ye ain’t had only one 
engagement ter read for three months. An’ 
five dollars in three months don’t go very 
far toward provisionin’ a craft fur two, even 
supposin’ ye don’t ship a baby or so. But 
I ain’t got nothin’ ter say. Ye’ll do ez ye 
please, and I cal’late I’m supportin’ both 
0’ ye now, ez ’t is.” 

That Saturday night Maggie sat at the 
table in the “settin’-room,” busy at some 
mending. As the Parasite lay on the sofa, 
the lamplight, which was kind to her, ren- 
dered her face almost beautiful as he stud- 
ied it. The Parasite’s heart beat faster, and 
he cleared his throat several times. 

“Maggie,” he blurted out, finally, “do 
you think you could marry me?”’ 

The girl dropped her work, turned, and 
looked at him in apparent surprise. 

““No,” she replied, calmly, “I don’t think 
I could.” 

“Why not?” demanded the Parasite, 
sitting up in astonishment. | 

Maggie considered. “Well,” she re- 
plied, finally, “‘I don’t see how you could 
take care of a woman, when you can’t take 
care 0’ yourself.” 

“T can,” he declared, indignantly. 

“But you don’t,” she insisted. ‘ You’re 
costin’ your father money right along, and 
you must owe him a lot on printin’ that 

“The books are there,” he defended. 
“When they’re sold father’Il get his money 
and a good profit, too.” 

“*W’en they’re sold!”’ She smiled. 

“Do you mean they can’t be sold?” he 
demanded, nettled at her tone. 

“The stores don’t seem t’ get rid o’ 
them,” she returned. 

“That’s because they don’t push them. 
I could sell them.” 

“Then, w’y don’t you?” she taunted. 

“T will!” he exclaimed, smiting the table 
theatrically. ‘“I’ll not have those books 
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flung in my face again! I’ll go out to-mor- 
row and begin selling them. Other great 
authors have done the same thing.” 

‘Mr. Willie-um, if you’ll sell enough of 
those books to pay back to your father the 
four hundred dollars you owe him I’ll be- 
lieve you more of a man than I do now. 
And w’en that four hundred dollars is paid, 
then, perhaps, you can talk about marryin’. 
But not before!”’ 

The next Monday morning the Parasite 
left his bed at an unusually early hour, for 
the enthusiasm of the new idea was still 
bright. But the rough places in the road of 
the book-canvasser were hard to his unac- 
customed feet, and at eleven o’clock he was 
back at the house, discouraged and whin- 
ing. Maggie listened to his story, left her 
wash-bench, dried her arms, went up-stairs, 
and in a few minutes reappeared in a fresh 
dress. 

“Where are you going ?’’ asked the Para- 
site, from his seat by the stove, as she put 
on her hat. 

“Going out t’ show you how t’ sell books.” 

“But you’ve never sold books, have 
you?” he objected, aghast. 

“No, but I’m goin’ t’ try till I find out 
how,” she declared. “You git on your 
coat.” 

“T’ll go,” he faintly assured her. “ You 
need n’t come. I guess I can keep on try- 
ing if you can.” 

He did not return until seven o’clock that 
night, and then reported having sold two 
books. The next day he started out again, 
and through the winter he kept on with the 
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work with varying success. The poems 
were mostly on local subjects, and sold, on 
the whole, very well, but it was late in March 
when, one evening, he brought a little roll 
of bills and showed it to her. 

“That’s the final payment,” he said. 
“I’m mighty glad of it, because I think I’ve 
been to every possible purchaser in town. 
It’s a rather pleasant, if novel, experience, 
though, to have cleared that debt.” 

The girl nodded at him and smiled. 

“W’at you goin’ to do now?” she asked. 

“I’ve hardly considered. I’ve had time 
for little writing lately, but some good 
thoughts for poems have come to me. It 
seems as if there was something I intended 
to do, though, as soon as I got through ‘be- 
ing a book-agent. By Jupiter!” he ex- 
claimed, in confusion, ‘‘I was — I — I for- 

ot I—” 

“Willie,” she broke in, a little malicious- 
ly, “‘you don’t want to write any more po- 
ems. I’ve been talking to the Ocean Fish 
Company people and they need a clerk in 
their office. If you want to take the job 
they will pay you fourteen dollars a week 
and there’s a good chance to rise. Will you 
do it?” 

The Parasite nodded and started to 
speak, but she stopped him with a gesture. 

‘“* And now about that—that other matter 
you spoke of a w’ile ago, and have ‘most 
forgotten since. Your father an’ me have 
been talking it over, and we’ve reasoned it 
out that what you need ain’t a wife, but a 
mother. So I’ve promised your pa to be a 
mother to you — Mr. William!” 
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Famous New England Artists Series 


Copyrighted, 1907, by Walter Rowlands 


I. “A New England Interior” 


By EDMUND e TARBELL, Member of Ten American Painters 


The canvas is owned by Miss Catherine A. Codman 
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MR. TARBELL’S 
“NEW ENGLAND INTERIOR” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


DMUND C. TARBELL regards the “New England 

Interior”’ as one of his most successful works up to 
this time.. By the eae it has generally been hailed as a 
thoroughly worthy mber of a remarkable series which 
included a g many others: “The/Girl with 
Horse,”’ eeenity a Chicago in 1893 and fof many years 
exhibition at the Boston Mugeum of Fine Arts; “ The Opal, ; 
which created a sensation at the first “fwo-man exhibition” 
of wore Tarbell and Benson ig Boston; “The Venetian 
Blind,” ngw in the Worcester /Art Museum; ‘‘The Blue 
Veil; Y the “Girl with a Dog; “A Girl Crocheting,” ac- 


claimed generally as t _ raoydinary canvas of the art sea- 
n asf most admirable 


son of 1905, and by 
genre-picture yet pairfed in the U tates. 
The ‘‘New England Interior’ “was shown unfinished at 


the 1906-1907 /exhi pe ees of Ten erican Painters in 
New York, Boston, Chyjca = d othér cities. Mr. Tarbell 
has since repainted px of/the work. 


fluence which study of Verth , Pieter de Hoogh, and others 
of the Dutch = has haf@'upon Mr. Tarbell’s production, 
directing his profound knowledge of the technique of paint- 
ing and his appreciation ‘of beauties of line and color toward 
a result that ig at once naturalistic and decorative. 

Such art has popular as well as professional appeal, so 
that Mr. Tarbell at the age of forty-five has a national and 
international reputation /surpassed certainly by no other 
New England painter. He has never stopped growing, and 
his following, long fanatically zealous in his praise, becomes 
bolder in its eulogia each year. It is nowadays frequently 
asked what artist in any country is painting better than this 
Bostonian, . whose achieve. in art in the twentieth 
century seem destined to take rank in critical and popular 
estimation with those of the great New England writers of 
the nineteenth century. 


As a picture, the “ oye Interior’ shows the in- 
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ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly. Founded 1758 


RHEY T. SNODGRASS, Editor 


Why a New England Magazine ? 


MAN who would be useful to him- 

self and to others must throughout 
his life occasionally pause, look himself 
squarely in the mirror. and ask this 
searching question: 

What for ? 

As with himself, so is it also with the 
many and varied institutions which man 
creates — including a magazine. This mag- 
azine is no exception. To have a defi- 
nite sar agen and to labor earnestly and in- 
telligently toward its fulfilment we must 
first determine just what that purpose is. 
We must ask ourselves that straightfor- 
ward question: 

What for? 

We cannot answer by borrowing glory 
or incentive from the past. Our heritage 
of history can be at best only the foundation 
for the future. On it we must build our 
modern structure by modern plans to satisfy 
modern needs. The needs, we feel sure, 
exist. Our plans, we are equally sure, will 
satisfy the needs. Hence our succession to 
this time-honored and time-approved mag- 
azine. Hence also our inspiration as we 
take up the task of making THE NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE a more influential 
factor in the life of New England than it 
has ever been before. 

From the very beginning New England 
has been a self-contained community. Al- 
ways loyal to the country of which it has 
been a part, always ready to lend its influ- 
ence and its hearty aid to neighbors near 
and distant, it has still preserved an integ- 
rity distinct and distinctive. The causes 
which joined to make this so are in the his- 
torian’s province. We are now concerned 
with the simple fact that it has been so. 

To-day New England is a community 
hardly less distinct than of old. People 
move from Pennsylvania into Ohio, or from 


Maryland into Virginia, scarcely noting 
that they have passed from one group of 
States into another. But when folks go into 
or go out from our New England States they 
cross a well-defined line. They pass from 
one community into another. Other sec- 
tions of the country are knit together by 
local influences and interests, but in no- 
other section are these local interests so ex- 
actly bounded by State borders as here. 
For example, the tariff. Its effects on all 
New England, and our relation to it, differ 
from the relationship everywhere else. Just 
now, also, the conservation of forests is 
more vital to us than to other sections, be- 
cause of our great water-power, because of 
the vast mills which are grinding our trees 
to pulp, and because the forests are yet in a 
state where prompt and wise action will 
save them. 

New England also enjoys the distinction 
of having contributed to the country at 
large a long line of illustrious men, whose 
combined influence without doubt exceeds 
that contributed by any similar group of 
States. This naturally fosters a wholesome 
and well-justified home-pride, a community 
of interest. 

Again, a very considerable portion of the 
material .contributed to magazines pub- 
lished out of New England is furnished by 
writers in New England. Of this matter a 
good share interests our people more keenly 
than the people elsewhere. There is also 
unmeasured volume of latent material yet 
‘to be written, upon themes furnished by 
our romantic history and our active pres- 
ent. There should logically be a medium 
for gathering this wealth of matter, and 
presenting it in its richness to the very peo- 
ple whom it most concerns, the people 
whose moral right to it consists in their 
deepest appreciation of it. 

Scattered over this whole country are in- 
creasing thousands of New Englanders, car- 
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ried thence by circumstances. Loyal to 
their native soil as the Britisher is to his Old 
England, these born-and-bred New Eng- 
landers look back with eager eyes to the 
scenes of their bringing up. They keep al- 
ways alive their delight in all that concerns 
the old home and the friends of yore. Their 
affiliation is never broken. To these an ac- 
tive, progressive, cheerful exponent of the 
things and people of New England cannot 
fail to be a welcome courier of dear associ- 
ations. 

Broadly, then, in answer to the question 
“What for?”’ our purpose is to fill the very 
definite need for a live exponent of New 
England for New Englanders, and pretty 
largely by New Englanders. (We make no 
mention of ex-New Englanders — there are 
no such.) We shall not fight anybody’s 
battles, or wilfully further any selfish cause. 
We shall aim to give each month a generous 
portion of such matter as will make for 
cheerful, wholesome, useful life in New 
England. 


1758 to 1908 


In these pages and elsewhere much has 
been printed relating to the historic early 
issues of this magazine. It is sufficient here 
to say that its founder saw a definite pur- 
pose for the magazine, which it fulfilled. 
Reflecting to the folks of pre-Revolutionary 
days the “new and entertaining and useful 
Remarks” of their own contemporaries, it 
serves us to-day by adding valuable and en- 
tertaining details to our records of colonial 
life in New England. Apparently the early 
purpose, like ours, was to furnish an avenue 
of expression for the overflowing thought of 
the times. Indeed, in proclaiming the ob- 
jects of the magazine, the editor wrote: 

“Various subjects are almost endless, and 


new Writers in the present and in following 
Ages may still find sufficient Follies, Weak- 
nesses and Dangers among Mankind, to be 
represented in such a Manner as to guard 
Youth against them.” 

History is not wanting to show that there 
were follies enough to fill more than one 
magazine, and THE NEw ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE of August, 1758, and succeeding issue 
show that the material was used and used 
well. Playful indeed, yet keen, was the 
writing of this — 

“T believe that I shall believe that the 
Clergy are more pious than other Men, 
when I see good Reason to believe it.” 

Thus, mingling satire with quaint humor, 
the editors set themselves to their ambitious 
labors as guardians of youth, “ Undermin- 
ing the Interests of Ignorance, Viceand Fol- 
ly.” Apparently this “undermining” was 
completely accomplished, for there comes a 
lapse in which nothing is seen of the fight for 
youth — or of THe New ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE. In the absence of facts, let us as- 
sume that the editors fully achieved their 
good purpose, and that youth was amply 
safeguarded; that when their next time of 
introspection came round and they asked 
“What for?’’ the answer came to them, 
“No good reason, therefore not,”’ and that 
thus THe NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE was 
suspended. 

When it came to light again it by no means 
took up its career where it had left off. It 
was resumed with a character fully abreast 
of its time, if indeed it was not in advance.— 
But you have read the details in these pages. 

Poring over the later issues, our greed for 
good reading and fascinating history could 
revel and be satisfied. But what will best 
serve us—and you—in this practical 
hour is the past’s contribution to our future 
progress. Three important facts we note, 
which gave power to the magazine in years 
past: 

(1) Its spirit was hopeful, helpful, cheer- 
ful. 


(2) Its policy was ever constructive. 

(3) It helped to make young writers. 

That former editors presented a deal of 
history is not so noteworthy; for this was a 
most obvious course in a country where the 
very trees bristled with history. But the 
three canons already numbered indicate a 
carefully planned and very positive policy. 
That policy is a heritage worth while. 
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aa NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


No worthier tribute can be paid to the 
past than to acknowledge this magazine’s 
relation to Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Emerson — and Dr. Hale. Whether the 
magazine developed them more than they 
developed it is of little consequence, since 
both grew together and both prospered. In 
opening the way for many less noted but 
successful writers, in moulding the thought 
of thoughtful New Englanders, in further- 
ing the historical classes in Old South, in 
stimulating admiration for New England 
institutions and men, this magazine has 
built a foundation on which we may well 
boast and build. 


The Future 


As times and manners and people change, 
so must a magazine of the people change 
apace. Fortunate we shall be if we can 
fuse the power of our historic past to the 
modern forces of our future. We stand al- 
most bewildered amid the abundant sources 
of material for a twentieth-century NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

We have scarcely glanced up from our 
three canons carried over from the past 
when, behold! all around us is a theme both 
broad and inspiring. “Beautiful New 
England!” — a region rich in its Creator’s 
choicest gifts. Where is there found within 
an equal area such varied wealth of natural 
grandeur? Not its rugged mountains alone, 
but its rolling hills, its shores, its bays, its 
forests, its mountain streams, its fields, its 
birds, its flowers, — to describe them justly 
has busied our most inspired poets. People 
come long journeys to see and draw inspira- 
tion from beautiful New England. Others 
are born and grow up in this glorious envi- 
ronment, and later are called to other parts, 
there to appreciate even more dearly the 
scenes of their former days. Success beck- 
ons some here, some there. Home anywhere 
is a tender memory. But throughout the 
land, the home-call which touches the most 
hearts the most deeply is the call of home 
in beautiful New England. 

Still others there are who remain to grow 
rich in the increasing enjoyment of their 
native surroundings. They know and love 
the picturesque open country — it is their 
paradise. 

In picturing beautiful New England we 
shall not be confined to views of natural 


scenery. Not by any means! We shall have 
at our disposal a truly remarkable comple- 
ment of well-planned towns and cities, 
parks, gardens, historic landmarks, and ex- 
ceptional specimens of fine architecture in 
public buildings and private homes. New 
England abounds in all of these. The arts 
have been generously employed to make the 
more closely populated spots only less pic- 
turesque than the open landscapes. 

Thus is offered to us—and you—a 
never-failing gallery of pictures — pictures 
that will couple with their own beauty the 
associations of home and the romance o/ 
history. 

We shall publish many pictures — more 
than have been published in the past. Our 
selection will be from the best photographs 
made by artists of known merit. We shal! . 
employ the highest available mechanical 
skill, that they may be faithfully presented, 
in their full artistic value. 

By written word also we shall present the 
beauties of New England — articles by au- 
thors well qualified to appreciate and inter- 
pret those elements which delight the es- 
thetic sense and lend color and refinement 
to human life. 

Outdoor life, too, deserves its just share 
of attention. The Maine Woods! The 
mere name makes hearts beat faster and 
eyes twinkle with delight. Where is there 
a playground to compare with Maine? 
Whether to fish or hunt, or paddle, or 
sail, or just to camp and tramp, men 
come hundreds of miles and in a few days 
or weeks gather exhilaration for a whole 
year. All New England is picturesque. 
And the scenery is as varied as human ca- 
price. So we shall show, in text and picture, 
the beauties of New England in glimpses 
which cannot fail to enrapture those who 
have seen them, and to inspire desire in 
those who have not. 

‘Rufus Choate once remarked with some 
lament that our literature and art were too 
cempletely fabricated and depended too 
little upon history for their foundation. 
Rufus was right. His lament, less true of 
our own time, is still a beckoning beacon to 
writers of romance, bidding them come and 
dip into the boundless wealth of history for 
theme, inspiration, and fact. Writers who 
ignore this supply of material wilfully throw 
away one of their best assets, for it takes but 
a thought to note that most of the world’s 
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greatest writings in prose and verse have at 
least a historical basis. Such writings it is 
our purpose to encourage and to publish. 

Already in contemplation is a series of 
articles on prominent New England fam- 
ilies and their homes, to be prepared with 
especial eagerness for those factors which 
have contributed culture and charactei to 
the individuals. Home life is beyond ques- 
tion the one most potent influence for refine- 
ment, and home and family are nowhere 
more firmly founded than here in New 
England. So these articles, while affording 
interesting facts, will also, we hope, furnish 
examples of that most refining of all in- 
fluences — family life. 


Keep Your Boys at Home 


But there are two well-defined thoughts 
of which these others are but details — two 
thoughts of service to New England that are 
with us day and night. New Englander! 
Mill-owner, merchant, doctor, lawyer, farm- 
er, clerk — keep your boys at home in New 
England. Boards-of-trade, patriotic so- 
cieties, wives, mothers — keep your boys at 
home in New England. Self-interest, local 
interest, State interest — all demand that 
you use every means in your power to check 
the drain upon the youth and energy of 
New England that results from mistaken 
ideas of the golden opportunities of far- 
away. Opportunity! Is not New England 
full of opportunities ? 

In manufacture is not New England 
first? And have we not streams as-yet un- 
dammed? If we manufacture, must we not 
sell? Have we not harbors and shipping? 
Are we awake to the possibilities of foreign 
export? Our farms— unprofitable some 
have called them — has not the European 
who has seized upon what we have deserted 
put us to shame and shown us new possi- 
bilities in intensive agriculture? Dearth of 
opportunity! No, rather a dearth of young 
men to seize and to develop opportunities 
that lie all around us. ,THe New ENGLAND 
MaGaz1nz is now looking for the right man 
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to present this momentous subject to New 
England. 


Come Back Home 


The second consuming thought concerns 
the message of THe NEw ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE to those hundreds of thousands of 
New Englanders who have trekked beyond 
our borders, or whose fathers have trekked 
before them. To such may our each and 
every issue say, softly but insistently, ‘‘ Come 
Back to New England”’—New England, 
land of our fathers, land of our boyhood, 
land of beauty, land of opportunity, of 
culture, of rest — home. 

All this and more we have in definite 
plan. Rather ambitious, you say? Right, 
indeed! But not impossible; surely not, 
when coupled with zealous and untiring 
labor. And as we progress, shall we not 
be building what we have planned —a 
modern NEw ENGLAND MaGazineE for mod- 
ern New Englanders? 


Your Part 


We cannot build a magazine for the peo- 
ple without the people. You must be with 
us, else we fail. You must help. We earn- 
estly seek your suggestions or views on any 
and every detail of the magazine or its pol- 
icy. Criticism will be as welcome as com- 
mendation— perhaps more so. A little 
later we shall devote a few pages in each 
issue to letters from the people. We shall 
plan other means for giving you an active 
part in this magazine—and plans for us to 
serve you, entirely apart from the magazine 
itself. Meantime it will be our constant 
purpose and constant labor to deliver each 
month a genuine living magazine of New 
England for New Englanders. 


As we go to press with this number, we 
are moving into larger quarters in the “ Old 
South” Building, where our friends are cor- 
dially invited to call upon us. 
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SCULPTURE 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE SANTAYANA 


of) COME only as a non-sculptor 
i to non-sculptors; so that our 
x discussion together must turn 
Ake) on what the common man can 

[sea feel and learn in the presence 
rather than on its technical 
processes, its development, or its peculiar 
demands upon the artist. For this reason, 
too, I must absolve myself from dealing 
with sculpture in so far as it is a purely 
formal, a non-representative art. Yet that 
is perhaps what sculpture is at bottom. 
The impulse to mould, like the impulse to 
kick or to dance, is inherent in our infant 
natures. It marks a certain exuberance in 
animal life, and it yields the singular pleas- 
ure of seeing matter, essentially something 
so alien and obdurate, yield to our influ- 
ence, take on new forms through our agency, 
and move in sympathy with the movement 
of our fancy. That is a most beatific expe- 
rience of power and of inner kinship with 
the world; and no one who has ever loved 
mud-pies or sand-castles need be told what 
it is. 

Non-representative or formal sculpture 
has another elementary charm of which I 
will not speak: it is decorative. Archi- 
tecture itself, in so far as it is controlled by 
esthetic considerations, is a sort of deco- 
rative sculpture on a large scale; and all the 
mouldings and carvings with which it is 
diversified, by which its surfaces are varied 
in value and richness, are sculptures when 
taken by themselves. Even representative 
sculpture may be used for this purpose. 
Battle-scenes with the centaurs alternate 
in the Parthenon with the conventional 
triglyph; and the jutting edge of the cor- 
nice terminates at the angle in a most spir- 
ited lion’s head. All this is arranged, we 
may presume, with an architectural pur- 
pose, in order to vary the light and shade, 
to vivify the structural lines, and to secure a 
perfect combination of clearness with rich- 
ness; of making the whole at once solemn 
and delightful. It is the privilege of good 
things, as of good people, to have many ad- 


ventitious uses; and so a work of sculpture 
which is interesting as a representation 
may besides be placed to advantage, so that, 
by the way, it may make a good spot in a 
larger composition. Thus stone statues and 
Hermz set along the walks of a park lose 
nothing of whatever beauty they may have 
individually by marking at the same time 
rhythmic divisions in the landscape, and 
adding a note of mossy gray to the general 
greenness. Such effects, however, should be 
left for the landscape gardener and for the 
architect to study — persons who know very 
well that they may call on the sculptor to 
carry out a part of their design, and to set 
his jewels, as it were, in the midst of their 
filigree. 

The aspect of sculpture which remains, 
then, and to which I will ask you to con- 
fine your attention, is the value which it may 
honestly have as a representative art, and 
for the community at large. And I wish to 
emphasize the word honestly; for here, more 
if possible than in other matters, we need to 
remember Dr. Johnson’s maxim and 
“Clear our minds of cant.” We may be 
obliged to speak conventionally and tell 
white lies for the sake of civility; we may 
even be carried down this dreadful current 
of irrational life, unable to resist custom 
and tradition in our actions; but nothing 
obliges us to think absurdly; in reflection, 
at least, we may face the facts, and be sin- 
cere with ourselves in our silent allegiances. 
Now, what function does sculpture really 
perform among us? In what way are we 
happier because there are statues and frag- 
ments in museums, statuettes in houses, or 
monuments in public places? That we are, 
or might be, the happier for such things is, 
I believe, a fact: otherwise it would be better 
to turn these ghostly marbles into honest 
lime, these bronzes into useful plumbing, 
and, if the same thing were true of painting, 
to make a bonfire of all the easel-pictures in 
the world and celebrate thereby the advent 
of moral and intellectual freedom: There is 
one commanding fact about modern civil- 
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ization which we must keep’ constantly in 
mind, I think, in dealing with all our higher 
or ideal activities, whether education, art, 
philosophy, or religion. Modern civiliza- 
tion is an alien thing, something super- 
posed and imported; not the natural growth 
or expression of practical life grown refined 
and ideal, but, on the contrary, a set of les- 
sons inflicted and of adopted ornaments, 
accepted by races and nations ashamed of 
their nakedness and not divining, or not 
trusting, their own ideal capacities and vo- 
cation. The result is that we are in danger 
of being either artificial or barbarous, either 
dupes or sceptics; either condemned for 
half our lives to study dead and foreign 
languages, or else incapable of saying any- 
thing well in our own. It is therefore a very 
delicate and dangerous task that is now 
imposed on the critic and on the teacher: 
for if he is the defender of tradition he 
seems to wish to fasten an alien tyranny on 
the life of the world; while if he throws tra- 
dition off he seems to be lending a hand to 
brutishness and anarchy. The solution, as 
it seems to me, lies in accepting tradition 
provisionally and merely as a good example: 
as a prototype to fix our eye upon in work- 
ing out our own design. We may use it as 
a crutch for a sprained ankle, to be dis- 
carded on convalescence; not as a wooden 
leg, to be preferred all our life long to a real 
one. And we have real legs to stand on, if 
we only learn how. Life can never be muti- 
lated: when cut down, it springs up again on 
new soil and generates a different ideal. 
Our borrowed civilization is merely a re- 
hearsal; we must learn all we can of it, but 
only that we may do better in the play. 
Now no element in this alien pedagogic 
civilization of ours is more obviously alien 
than the art of sculpture. This age offers 
no natural models for such work, no nat- 
ural occasions for producing it, no natural 
function for it when produced; and what 
is more, it is very doubtful whether we pos- 
sess unimpaired that playful technical im- 
pulse which, were model, occasion, and 
function all present, might produce that 
sort of work again. I know very well that 
there is interesting sculpture in our own 
day—sometimes decorative, sometimes poet- 
ical, more often merely academic. Instincts 
are mechanically rooted in our natures 
and do not perish when the opportunity 
for exercising them is withdrawn — that is 


one of the agonies of existence; and | 
dare say in heaven, where there are no 
bodies, some of us will still try to be sculp- 
tors atavistically. And besides, to explain 
the persistence of sculpture, there is the 
prodigious inertia of human society in all 
that relates to the expression of consecrated 
emotions. In respect to honoring the dead, 
in cemeteries or elsewhere, it always seems 
safer to do the conventional thing: and as 
some put on mourning, and others say 
prayers, and others send flowers, so siill 
others must command funeral monuments 
of the sculptor, or, if it comes to that, even 
equestrian statues. But who who might 
be, otherwise, forgotten is now remembered 
on account of a monument? And what 
shade cares to be flattered and honored in 
such a way? In these days, if such monu- 
ments arrest our attention, we think of their 
style, not of their motive; and if they declare 
the glory of anybody it is that of the sculp- 
tor, not of the person commemorated. 
There is indeed one sort of figure, other 
than dolls, which has a real function in our 
society: the images which are placed in 
Catholic churches; sculpture, in this de- 
partment, ought to be a living art. And it 
has actually responded, perhaps more than 
academic sculpture, to the changing spirit 
of the age; but the result proves very clearly 
how little the age can express in sculpture. 
The use of images is itself, I venture to 
think, merely a tradition; it is no longer a 
spiritual necessity. Once the whole culture 
of the time could throw itself into these 
compositions; they were studied in the flesh 
and addressed to the spirit, they breathed 
the devotion they were called upon to stim- 
ulate; to-day they look for the most part like 
painted sugar. 

In other words, sculpture has become an 
unnecessary art, subsisting by force of so- 
cial inertia and the illusions of individuals; 
it is no longer an appropriate nor a suc- 
cessful means of expressing what we have 
to say. But we must not suppose for a mo- 
ment that such was the case when those 
works were produced which the Greeks, or 
even the Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
have left us. What we collect and display in 
museums, what we conscientiously seek to 
enjoy, what we go to hear lectures about, 
lest inadvertently we should miss some rec- 
ondite claim which it has to our interest, — 
all this was once something natural. It was 
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produced quite simply in the workshop, for 
the ordinary market. There were no Sa- 
lons nor exhibitions in those days; the pub- 
lic relations and business of life required 
such objects, and an honest workman’s 
guild was formed to supply them. When 
the manufactured objects got old they were 
replaced by new and better ones — for 
each period, while the art was alive, had 
the well-grounded assurance that its work 
was better, and expressed current feeling 
better, than that of an earlier time. They 
were produced and appreciated like the 
words of a living language, because they 
came from the fulness of the heart, and 
everybody understood and took them for 
granted: How natural it was for the Greeks 
to make statues is too well known to need 
repetition; not only were they in love with 
the body, but they had an almost supersti- 
tious craving for giving everything a plastic 
embodiment; their temples could not be 
without a visible god, and they could not 
go home happy after a victory unless they 
first erected a trophy on the battle-field. In 
a different fashion, some Christian ages 
have also lent themselves to visible expres- 
sion, and demanded it, in a way quite im- 
possible to us, with our drab indistinction 
and shrinking neutrality of soul. The 
Renaissance was an age when every man 
humored his humor: how should people 
with a sensitive eye, or any manual dexter- 
ity, have avoided reproducing the loud pose, 
the arrogant gesture, the unembarrassed 
personality, the vivid sensuous unmasking 
of everybody around them? The result is 
that their works, the inevitable expression 
and mirror of their time, remain its me- 
morial. They are not only splendid and 
moving in themselves, but full of various 
instruction for us. 

Statues speak by gesture; and we must 
be silent to understand. We must let them 
speak to us directly, without literary or 
second-hand interpretations coming between 
them and us. I don’t know how psychol- 
ogy should explain the mechanism of this 
silent communication; but experience at- 
tests that the communication occurs. As 
we feel elective affinities in the presence of 
living people, and are able to fall in love, 
so we feel currents of influence, sympathetic 
reactions, in the presence of images. Doubt- 
less the stimulus in this case loses in inten- 
sity—for a statue has less animal magnet- 


ism in it than a man. But it gains corre- 
spondingly in persistence — for a statue is 
always in the same mood, and however 
slight the contagion of feeling which we 
undergo in its presence, it is a cumulative 
impression; the next moment does not show 
us our magnetic friend doing something in- 
consistent with his original character, and 
giving us another idea of himself. In time, 
therefore, the companionship of a plastic 
form can become a positive and appreciable 
influence; it can exercise a hypnotic power 
over our organs and bid them operate under 
its control; we shall imitate and render it 
over, as we do the way of smiling and of 
walking of the people we live among. We 
shall reproduce in ourselves by this means 
the very physiological process, and generate 
the very mood, which filled the artist in the 
quick moment of creation, when, chisel in 
hand, after a last happy touch, he stepped 
back from his work and cried, “‘That’s it 
at last; it is finished!”’ 

Gesture is the first language and the most 
moving; perhaps it would still suffice for 
communication if we needed to know men 
only and not things, friends only and not 
strangers, present events only and not those 
occurring elsewhere or in distant times. An- 
imals, in influencing and understanding 
one another, are satisfied with action, or 
with that incipient action which we call 
attitude; and man reverts to the same, 
abandoning the artifice of language, when- 
ever he has his whole self to express, and is 
too full of feeling to know or to care whether 
he is expressing anything. Gesture is in- 
telligible even beyond the limits of the hu- 
man species; we know how it would feel to 
fly like the eagle, or sing like the lark, or 
swim like the porpoise. Vice versa, a dog 
will understand his master’s mind — the 
mood and intent of it — though not those 
verbal perspectives there which are some- 
times dignified with the name of reason. 
Even if our bodies be not descended from 
animals, it is plain that our souls are exten- 
sions of theirs. They and we have the same 
rudimentary needs, the same essential ideal 
direction. Life seems to possess a greater 
vagueness, a greater universality, than its 
organs, so that we can have premonitions of 
other sorts of motion and feeling than are 
possible to our particular bodies. 

Here, then, is an advantage which plastic 
arts enjoy over literature: they express 
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something profounder, more elemental, and 
they express it all at once, by a sort of vital 
contagion which they emit. Moreover, that 
round-about mode of expression which we 
call speech is necessarily intermittent; the 
most voluble and feminine of us cannot be 
talking all the time; the most polite, the 
most lecture-loving, cannot be listening to 
discourses during the whole twenty-four 
hours. Plastic expression, on the contrary, 
is perpetual; it costs no effort; it makes no 
noise; it does not fatigue either the agent or 
the beholder; and it continues to exert its 
force, perhaps it exerts its force most effi- 
caciously, when it works unawares. As 
even when we are asleep the substance of 
our bodies continues to have material 
weight and, according to the law of gravity, 
makes its presence felt throughout the uni- 
verse, so by another law which yet awaits 
some Newton to formulate it scientifically, 
the mere ferm or movement of bodies 
seems to exercise a magic suasion upon all 
surrounding things. This suasion some- 
times prompts to actual imitation, . some- 
times to a mere complementary response or 
adjustment; but there is no form that does 
not subtly give to other forms a somehow 
corresponding twist. Of this influence we 
find an extreme and important instance in 
the human capacity to imitate literally, and 
to perceive. The constant radiation of 
forms is often imperceptible, like the light 
of the stars by day; yet it works on even 
then, and modifies the stronger forces by 
which itis obscured. When we are in bru- 
tal contact with objects we do not notice 
their esthetic expression; but if we had time 
to discriminate what we undergo, if we 
were more thoroughly conscious, we should 
be aware that things in this world are all 
like the heroes in Homer, who assault each 

other with their eloquence before they 

strike their blow. And the eloquence of 

dumb things is unceasing; being an ema- 
nation of their structure, it lasts as long as 

they do; it works by perpetually under- 
mining and reorganizing the structure of 
what it penetrates into. Even without giv- 

ing attention we are subject to ambient in- 

fluences from every quarter, and are made 

over into the likeness, or at least into the 

record, of the company we keep. 

This fact has two important conse- 
quences, on which the dignity of the sculp- 
ture hangs: first, that form and attitude ex- 
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press vital habit; and second, that they do 
so by tending to melt and recast in us our 
own ethics, our own possible actions, our 


. own vital habit. Sculpture is thus a most 


veracious historical document; it introduces 
us, without requiring other equipment on 
our part than sensitiveness, to the inner 
moral life and disposition of past ages. 

And it does this by doing us at the same 
time another wonderful service: I mean, by 
renewing our own inner moral life and dis- 
position. For it is the sense of this renewal 
within us, of this impulse and budding ca- 
pacity to be stronger, straighter, simpler, 
calmer, and bolder than we ordinarily are, 
that reveals to us what the statue expresses; 
for those qualities might have existed to any 
extent in the model or in the artist’s inten- 
tion, and we should never know it unless the 
work succeeded in the first place in com- 
municating those qualities, or some begin- 
nings.ofthem,tous. 

In this way sculpture, which is apparently 
the most stolid and material of the arts, 
turns out to be deeply and directly moral. 
It does not operate by filling us in the first 
instance with ready-made ideas. Ready- 
made ideas are things which; being the sur- 
face products or the bubbles of mind, are 
quite ineffectual in changing its depths. 
Instead of bringing ready-made ideas, 
sculpture affects the sub-soil of ideas within 
us; it modifies, by a sort of invisible irriga- 
tion, the ideas we are henceforth able to 
breed, to love, or to adopt. 

A consequence of this is that details and 
accessories are not important in sculpture; 
they are rather dangerous and disturbing. 
Even virtuosity, what is sometimes called 
realism, I mean skill in measuring and 
copying the surfaces of models, cannot help 
the sculptor to escape being empty and 
trivial; while, on the other hand, want of 
these accomplishments will not destroy the 
force of sculpture when it is backed by a 
noble ethos, by a steady habit of life and 
ar uncrossed artistic tradition. Egyptian 
sculpture, for instance, is in a sense very 
rude; it is conventional, monotonous, stiff, 
and childish; yet it is sublime; nay, it is 
sweet, friendly, and delightful; it fills us 
with a sense of security; it seems to gaze 
upon us with a religious cilm which passes 
into our spirits, or at least refreshes them; 
it reveals to us the possibility of patience; it 
reminds us that there may be gods, or stead- 
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fast mortals, that sit, placid and ironical, 
in the midst of a drifting world. On the 
other hand, many figures that diversify 
contemporary exhibitions contain evidence 
of long study with random masters, keen 
observation of random models, ingenious 
illustration of random ideas; taking note 
of these facts, we decree the artist a medal; 
and, having paid him for his work, we rele- 
gate it to some museum, or some public 
square, where many will pass it by and few 
will stop to look at it. Why should any- 
body stop? He would find nothing beauti- 
ful there, nothing important. There is no 
ethos in such a work, no trained bearing, no 
moral firmness. Neither the artist nor his 
contemporaries are at home in their bodies, 
or masters of thém. The only structure, 
and therefore the only ethos, which a sculp- 
tor can render is that which he finds, either 
materially in his model, or generally in his 
world and in his technical tradition; but his 
technical traditions are now broken and 
conflicting, -his world has an artificial cul- 
ture and masquerades; and as for his mod- 
els, they are the street-boys of Naples or the 
street-girls of Paris, and the ethos of these 
interesting creatures remains just what it 
was, after he bids them turn up their eyes 
and calls them angels, or fold their hands 
and calls them madonnas. No, sculpture 
is not a matter of surfaces; it is not enough 
to reproduce nicely a mechanical straining 
of the muscles. Those muscles must first 
have been taught to relax or to strain them- 
selves to some purpose, so that when their 
expression is caught and fixed by the artist 
it may continue to mean something to the 
beholder, and may refresh him with that 
fine quality of life which it implies. To es- 
tablish his correspondence of life with form 
there must be a long education in the race, 
generations of consecutive living and single- 
mindedness; only then can figures and atti- 
tudes have character enough to interest, or 
force to chasten, or charm to last. But then 
they will have these powers in an eminent 
degree; for the soul, as Aristotle taught, is 
itself an expression or function of the body, 
an inner register of instant readiness and 
potential action; and just this potential ac- 
tion, just this readiness, just this soul, is 
what the sculptor seizes in its material 
ground, through which it can be repro- 
duced and recovered at pleasure. 

Here let me dwell for a moment on a point 


which may have its importance for some of 
us if, in walking through a gallery of sculp- 
ture, particularly if it be sculpture of a single 
period, with a uniform style and generic 
choice of subject, we receive a somewhat 
meagre impression. Everything is white, 
everything is smooth, a set of bare figures, 
standing each alone, one foot before the 
other, and one hand held out in the hope of 
being graceful. Now this jejeune effect of 
many statues together is partly due to there 
being many. We should see more richness, 
more meaning, if we saw but one at a time; 
this is one of the evils of collections. Sculp- 
ture is in this respect a little like philosophy. 
When many systems of philosophy are sur- 
veyed one after the other they come to seem 
thin, verbal, artificial; yet very likely each 
system alone, if understood in its implica- 
tions and allowed to deliver its message un- 
disturbed, might seem infinitely pregnant, 
the richest of possible presences. The rea- 
son is that both philosophy and sculpture 
are synthetic; they pass from the many to 
the one, from the multifarious to the essen- 
tial, from manifestations to their principle. 
Hence if the anagram is not deciphered, if 
the work of sculpture or philosophy is not 
pondered and fathomed, if it is taken for 
one more surface, no more significant than 
any other, then it will perforce seem poverty- 
stricken, monotonous, cold. It is a seed, 
rather than a flower; to understand it we 
must let it sink into us, unfold itself in us; 
we must give it time to start all the tenden- 
cies to ordered motion which it epitomizes; 
and then, in its familiar presence, we shall 
feel the whole world opening out again be- 
fore us, but now, in consequence of the sin- 
gle and central attitude we shall have 
learned to assume, that world will wear a 
new order, a marvellous harmony: it will 
seem, in fact, to consist of sheer contribu- 
tions to this one image, to this consummate 
symbol. Thus the statue that had no color 
will glow with all the colors in the world; 
what had no motion will vibrate with many 
possible passions; yes, the latent tears of a 
whole mysterious universe will seem to be 
gathered here, welling up in the presence 
of this patient expectancy, of this eternal 
memory. ‘Time runs so fast that we can 
never live largely save in reflection; and just 
because everything real is ambiguous and 
imperfect in its actuality we must appeal to 
representation to render it clear and whole. 
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The level of representation is the level of 
memory, of reason, and of humanity; art, 
in rising to this level, lifts us from the flux 
of existence to some ideal which the flux 
would gladly embody, if it could only stop 
long enough to embody anything. The ful- 
ness of life, in order to gather itself together, 
must put on the form of eternity. That is 
why sculpture is so still, and so.great. 

What happens in sculpture is the reverse 
of what, in this re- 
spect, happens in 
most of the other 
arts. A playwright 
or novelist, for in- 
stance, may begin 
with an idea, with 
the conception of 
some culminating 
act or situation, or 
perhaps with the 
general feeling, the 
moral complexion, 
of some character. 
From this starting- 
point his work will 
proceed to develop 
that pregnant entity 
into apt incidents 
and speeches. He 
will devise means of 
bringing out his 
central idea in as 
many scenes as pos- 
sible. Similarly, a 
lyric poet deploys 
and elaborates his 
emotion; what came 
to him as a single 
pang he utters in a 
long flux of words 
and images. He 
passes, if you will, from the one to the many, 
from a dumb feeling to many details that 
make that feeling articulate, and reproduce 
that experience in a symbolic and communi- 
cable form. To be sure, the spectator at the 
play, or the reader of poetry, if he is to un- 
derstand what is put before him, must bring 
that detail together again in his mind, and 
let it reproduce there the integral idea, the 
supreme sentiment, which the discursive 
work started with and was meant to express. 
This labor of synthesis, left in most arts for 
the public apprehension to do, because the 
parts remain distinct, is done for us in 
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sculpture by the artist. In sculpture the 
parts work, or ought to work, only in the 
whole. The sculptor meets us, as it were, 
at the journey’s end; he gives us, through a 
form and attitude which enlist our involun- 
tary sympathy, a single impression, as direct 
and poignant as a smell. Out of this one 
impression we must pass to its submerged 
justification: to the acts, the words, the end- 
less situations, in which such a sentiment 
might be manifested 
in real life. And evi- 
dently we can draw 
such justification 
only from our own 
quickened imagina- 
tion. Unless the 
given presence at- 
tach itself to a fund 
of experience and 
of potential life in 
ourselves it will re- 
main insignificant. 
It will seem the 
photograph of an 
incident, the fixing 
of a chance grim- 
ace, at best a grace- 
ful composition of 
lines and surfaces. 
And while such an 
effect is of course 
legitimate enough, 
and may be very 
beautiful, it is not 
what gives sculp- 
ture its special po- 
tency, its ideal bur- 
den. 

The ideal burden 
of sculpture, how- 
ever, is immense; 
sculpture is wonderfully pregnant. Yet 
to read this latent meaning is easy, be- 
cause the significance of sculpture is like 
that of natural bodies: it is communicated 
to us not by words or other indirect sym- 
bols, but by physical contagion, so that it 
grows up in us of itself. To direct this 
spontaneous growth into specific feelings, 
however, the work of sculpture must be 
boldly posed and delicately treated — not 
a wrong or ambiguous stroke anywhere, 
not a detail too much. Otherwise it will not 
define our own reaction unequivocally; it 
will not give a perceptible and specific twist 
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to our life; in a word, it will not mean any- 
thing. Looseness in the other arts is not 
fatal to effect. Obscure speech, drifting 
music, hybrid architecture, vague paint- 
ing, may all interest through the beauty of 
their parts or the volume of them. Where 
the medium is very rich, or where adventi- 
tious associations are easy to pick out, the 
essential meaning of a form is not all that 
the work depends upon. We may find it 
delightful in sundry ways without exacting 
perfect unity, or that suspended animation, 
infinite potency, and eternal charm of which 
I was speaking. But sculpture, unless it 
has this supreme quality, has very little to 
offer. 

Its material must indeed be fine; but the 
importance of material in sculpture is not 
for the sake of its independent effect, but 
that it may render form with enough sub- 
tlety and elasticity. If casts are unsatisfac- 
tory it is not chiefly because their color is 
ordinarily so ugly and glaring; it is because 
chalk will not render delicate tensions; nor 
plaster, delicate surfaces. The general 
shape of the original is reproduced, as the 
shell reproduces the general shape of a 
chestnut, but, it must be confessed, without 
much of its substance or of its flavor. And 
marble, no matter how pure, will not go 
far towards making a statue beautiful, as it 
might a building, neither will malachite 
nor gold. Nor can the literary value of 
sculpture, the story it tells, the associations 
it has, raise it for more than a moment above 
insignificance; for if the story or the emo- 
tion were better rendered, as it easily might 
be, in another medium, the sculpture would 
cease to interest us at all or would have to 
interest us for its proper plastic or decora- 
tive function. 

The answer, then, which I am ‘ite to 
give to the general question, “What has 
the community to gain by attention to sculp- 
ture?” is the following: We are able to gain 
two things: moral stimulation and histor- 
ical insight. Sculpture makes a double ap- 
peal to us: first, in that it recasts us inwardly 
and gives us the sense of a more perfect pos- 
sible temper and life; and secondly, in that, 
by so doing, it offers us a key to the temper 
and life of the ages that produced it, en- 
abling us to interpret imaginatively and 
truly the cold facts of history. The force 
of sculpture is primarily moral; for while of 
course it gives, at certain moments, a sen- 


suous or esthetic pleasure, this pleasure is 
deep, steady, and recurrent only in so far 
as it accompanies a sort of rejuvenation and 
chastening of our vital attitude; a new birth 
of simplicity and vigor in our souls. The 
sight of what human nature might be in its 
purity and freedom thaws us, as it were, 
and causes the genuine ideal to stir again 
within, straining the swaddling-clothes in 
which convention has wrapped it. But this 
moral renewal has, incidentally, an intellec- 
tual function, when the freedom and sim- 
plicity expressed in sculpture are the record 
of what a less encumbered civilization may 
have allowed men to approach in some past 
age. Then the plastic works they have be- 
queathed to us throw us, by force of physi- 
cal contagion, literally into the attitudes 
which their purer genius prompted them to 
assume. Both these services rendered by 
sculpture are, I venture to think, particu- 
larly opportune and useful in our contem- 
porary self-education. We are all eager for 
historical insight. We feel that the events of 
the past, even when they are vividly re- 
corded in literature, covered a fascinating, 
irrecoverable life. We would fain feel what- 
ever men have sincerely felt, and build our 
wisdom on the sum of their experience. If 
any device can help us to put ourselves in 
their place, we welcome it heartily. We 
wish to know how they talked and dressed; 
and where theatrical representations, for 
instance, touch our imagination in no other 
way, they sometimes succeed in touching it 
by offering us a picturesque copy of the 
externals of another age. But these repro- 
ductions are our own work; whatever ar- 
cheological accuracy they may possess, 
they have not the accent and truth of an 
actual survival. Sculpture, on the other 
hand, is a genuine heirloom; it is an unin- 
tentional, and therefore a quite sincere, be- 
trayal of the spirit that created it. And, 
furthermore, it does not touch externals, 


but the very heart and inmost disposition 


of its authors. It puts us, if we are docile 
to its influence, in a position really to un- 
derstand the past. 

And again, we in these days are excep- 
tionally hungry for beauty. The multiplic- 
ity of pretty things, of incompatible styles 
of evanescent sunsets and moonbeams and 
half-understood music, play at best on a 
latent capacity in us to pass, in one direc- 
tion or another, to something better than our 
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ordinary neutral state. Those sentimental 
and sensuous beauties are like whiffs from 
a garden, or bird-notes in wood, caught for 
a moment and then lost again, leaving us 
stirred but not strengthened, arresting our 
attention as if they had something perti- 
nent to say, but cheating that attention, as 
if they spoke a foreign language and came 
from another quite irrational, non-practical 
world, into which we could never pass, at 
least not if we hoped to carry our waking 
minds and our essential interests with us. 
Yet the fact that such mystic or insignifi- 
cant beauties attract and delight us for a 
moment shows that we have a capacity to 
grow, that our senses are capable of more 
harmonious and congenial reactions than 
ordinary objects arouse, that our imagina- 
tion is ready to fall into new and more 
beautiful pictures, if only a better world 
supported our idealizing effort, rendering 
it applicable and steady. The soul, if I may 
say so, is always waiting for good news. 
Now a suggestion or hint of such good news 
comes in what we call sensuous beauty; in 
intellectual beauty the same good news is 
rendered clear and articulate; for we call 
beauty intellectual when we not only feel 
its mysterious charm, but understand that 
what charms us is some intelligible excel- 
lence — some harmony, utility, force, or 
significance in what we see. The good news 
that great sculpture brings us is that man is 


perfectible; that the animal in him can be 
the instrument, not the foe, of the spirit; 
that what is truly natural in him is not his 
vice or confusion, but that clear organic 
energy that fights against vice and confu- 
sion, and by contrast with which vice and 
confusion are first seen. The mere sight of 
a beautiful form quickens the sense for this 
so natural ideal and, as Plato puts it, causes 
the wings of the soul to begin aching and 
sprouting; but when this beautiful form is 
the token of some past triumph of spirit, 
the causes and circumstances of which his- 
tory can describe, then our excitement be- 
comes understanding and that moment of 
inspiration a positive lesson in wisdom; for 
it helps us to discriminate good from bad 
tendencies, successes from failures, in the 
history of mankind. Here, then, is a study 
fruitful in pleasures —in pleasures which 
are the sign of a moral quickening and im- 
provement in those who sincerely enjoy 
them. Here is a means of recovering our 
true selves, and at the same time penetrating 
to civilizations which, though remote per- 
haps in time and place, are possibly the 
most congenial to us essentially. What a 
privilege this is that falls to the lover of 
sculpture! He is fascinated by what chas- 
tens him, and, in the familiar presence of 
antiquity, he is liberated and encouraged 
to be himself. 
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OF FRINGES 


By ESTHER MATSON 


ane tempting range of relevances.— George 


ae ERIN GE, like the fragrance of 
y a flower, serves as a go-between 
‘ twixt the tangible and the in- 
#%-) tangible, the material and the 

@ spiritual, worlds. When I plead 
oaly't to an inordinate love of fringes it is 
partly, I confess, for no reason well defina- 
ble and partly because of that very hint they 
give of something other than themselves. 

I am aware that a hem is a much prop- 
erer thing. There is righteousness in hems. 
At least there is if I am to believe my sister 
Susan — the sister whom nobody ever pre- 
sumes to nickname; the sister who is al- 
ways the pink of propriety, in dress and 
manner and moral sageness. 

Susan says a fringe is a nuisance, and she 
instances our two precious and unique Per- 
sian rugs that have fringed ends. To be 
sure, those ends do occasionally get into a 
great unwarrantable tangle and trip me up 
at the very times when I am most in a hur- 
ry to arrive somewhither. Nevertheless, I 
hold that even at such times those would-be 
kindly rugs are but telling me in their own 
way that haste makes waste. They are but 
making another plea for the quiet life that 
is*now so sadly out of date. 

And pray what, indeed, would those self- 
same rugs be without their delightful 
fringed ends? Where, too, would one half 
the charm of many an old Oriental or co- 
lonial fabric be without its fringe? Those 
lovely East India embroidered shawls,— 
the sort your grandmother knew so precisely 
how to drape around her shoulders,— 
surely they would lack the better part of 
their inimitable grace if bereft of their 
waving borders of knotted silk. 

There is a sense of finish, of perfection to 
a degree, about a fringed material. It is as 
though the artist or the craftsman had 
joyed in his work to such an extent that 
when all was done he must needs, out of 
the sheer bounty of his heart, give extra 
measure of beauty. 
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Look, too, how nature, that greatest 
craftsman of all, when to all practical pur- 
poses she seems to have finished many of 
her creations, throws herself with utter 
abandon into what appears to us, at least, 
mere decorative effect. Note how marvel- 
lous is her fringed gentian. See What myriad 
colored threads she weaves about each sep- 
arate eye of the peacock’s tail. 

I go back to it — my contention that of 
all material, man-made objects a fringe is 
the most poetic. It serves as a symbol for 
that subtle, ineffable quality, the same 
quality which in landscape-painting Corot 
of all artists best knew how to interpret for 
us. ‘Those tone pictures of his are akin to 
the happy word-picturings of another artist, 
a craftsman of words, who has sung to us 
of “the fringed osiers by the river’s bank.” 

How impossible it would be to para- 
phrase that line and yet keep the inde- 
scribable feeling of it! Surely it is not to be 
denied that certain words, certain phrases, 
have association belonging to them, ma- 
king a very part of them, and yet not a part, 
even as an invisible but none the less real 


e. 

So the Bible and Shakespeare are rich in 
fringed words, and suggestive phrases, viv- 
idly contrasting with the commonplace 
pieces of every-day writing that is made up 
of words, phrases (and ideas, alas! also), 
that are merely definite, detached, uninter- 
esting. 

I know of a certain man, no less than a 
Dean as to conventional rank, and strait- 
laced enough as to behavior and all the 
usual tenets of the law, who yet mentally 
journeys very far abroad. Certain tours of 
his I daresay venture close to the forbidden 
lands of heresy, to the near confines of 
which the “fringes of thought,” waving 
like acacia boughs, do sometimes lead him. 
He it was first drew attention for me to the 
superior allurements of such thought fringes 
—to their peculiar magic as compared 
with the dulness of solid Gradgrind facts. 

How often, said he once — and surely 
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all must have felt so — does the real value 
of a book come from the borderland of 
thought and feeling suggested by it rather 
than from any definite matters which it 
avowedly set out to portray. 

How often have I, for my part, thought that 
in regard to the still discussed college train- 
ing it is not at all the learning won from 
either the text-books or the professors, but 
rather the habits suggested and the distinct 
atmosphere, the fringes as it were, of the 
college culture that really count. 

Somebody, speaking of that fascinating 
subject, gardens, divided them into two 
kinds,— one, the kind made to look into; 
the other, the kind made to look out from. 
Now the garden of the human mind is not 
so different. The difference, however, be- 
tween peopie in this particular is actually 
appalling. Some characters there are which 
insist upon your looking into them. They 
are unhappy unless topics of conversation 
have direct personal bearing upon them- 
selves. They are the rigid, hemmed-about 
characters, and, you have to confess, they 
have none of the never-failing charm of 


those other personalities that are fringed 
about, that have sympathies “catching at 
all things,” that bid you look, not in but 
out,— the personalities that inspire. 

Yes, she may still urge her orthodox 
hems, may my sister Susan. For my part, 
they come too closely under the rule of 
thumb; there is too much of the T-square 
about them, albeit I grant they do possess 
a praiseworthy simplicity and _ reserve. 
Priscilla, I mind me, could wear a starched 
and hemstitched collar with trying cuffs to 
match, and yet preserve a witchery of her 
own. Some rare persons—and sects also, 
it may be — are able to make a generous 
allowance on their hems. 

Nevertheless, do I prefer to stake my 
welfare on a fringed faith, and to laud the 
fringe per se; for has it not the beauty of 
flexibility and the utility of being adaptable ? 
Has it not proved, beyond all peradven- 
ture of doubt, that it possesses the superior 
quality of suggestiveness? Best of all, has 
it not the power to relate isolated and solid 
facts to all the universe? 
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THE LAST CHARGE OF THE 
FREE LANCE 


By MELVILLE CHATER 


FREE LANCE he had lived: 
sole, impregnable, sufficient, 

NM had he thought his thoughts, 
yay fought his fights, sinned his 


a ‘he nailed his pennon to the shat- 
tered staff: a Free Lance he would die! 

Before him lay the street flooded with 
the prodigality of color and life which 
marks an exhibernating city; the Square was 
a bower of waving green. The Free Lance 
lounged against the hotel portal, the warm 
spring sunshine on his face, and planned 
his last charge. 

Reporters who had consulted the hotel 
register found that the Free Lance hailed 
from Quartz, Col. He was known for a big 
mine-owner, a millionaire — and, indeed, 
just then Quartz City was a synonym for 
wealth. They also found a name which was 
duly printed under new arrivals. They 
might have substituted “—— 9 
with equal truth, and so we prefer to call 
him the Free Lance. Moreover, though the 
city was strange to him, he was not quite a 
stranger to the city; he still cherished boy- 
ish recollections of life on the upper West 
Side when there were fewer houses than 
now and more vacant lots for ball-playing. 
Nor had he always been a Free Lance; 
time had been when he was an enthusiastic 
undergraduate in a class whose motto ran, 
“One for All— All for One.” He had 
stood high in that class — too high, perhaps. 
If at its dispersion he could but have steeled 
himself to the ladder’s bottom rung he 
might now have been a model of salaried 
respectability. As it was, he had striven 
alone and ‘failed; had drifted and sunk, 
year by year, the derelict of a thousand 
ventures, until one morning in Quartz he 
had awakened to find himself forty and pen- 
niless, the undisputed half-owner in one 
barren gold-mine, and—such was his 
boast — a Free Lance. 

“Well, good-by, Carmack,” he had told 
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his partner in his most graceful, gentleman- 
bankrupt fashion. “The jig’s up. Accept 
my share in the ‘ Reciprocity;’ perhaps it 'll 
pan out yet— as real-estate. You might 
sell it for a cemetery. Think I’ll drift east- 
ward on the chance of a fatted calf. You 
know, cattle’s the one thing I have n’t tried.” 

And thereupon Carmack had eyed him 
curiously, searchingly, and had spoken, as 
became the Scriptural context, in parable. 

“Partner,” he had said, “my recollec- 
tion is that Prodigal did n’t quit until he 
was down to hog-feed. You’ve got some- 
thing left in the pocket o’ your jeans an’ 
don’t know it— it’s a college education. 
Now, supposin’ I state the ‘ Reciprocity’ is 
O.K.; that all she needs is—what’ll we 
call it? — reorganization! Supposin’ you’ve 
got photographs, reports, maps, an’ speci- 
mens to prove it? I stay West, you know, 
in touch with the properties; you go East. 
in touch with fy-nance. I’m the Board o’ 
Directors, with all the handsome names you 
please, in entire harmony with myself; 
you’re the president, living at a swell ho- 
tel an’ engaged in neg otiatin’ what we’ll re- 
fer to hereinafter as an increase of capital 
stock. That’s where your college education 
— which includes rich friends — helps us 
out. Speakin’ strongly, I know mines; you 
know men. It’s a good combination. What 
do you say?” 

What the Free Lance had then said he 
now reiterated to himself as he lounged 
against the hotel portal in the sunshine that 
warm spring afternoon. It was, in effect, 
that such things had been done before and 
would be done’ again; that if he risked no 
one, dishonored no one, but himself, whose 
business was it but his own? And draw- 
ing forth a packet of gilded, embossed 
parchments, each flourishingly headed “ Cer- 
tificate of Stock,” he lingered with artistic 
satisfaction over the authoritative lilt of 
their engraved clauses. 

As he glanced up, his eye was caught by 
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a headline in a proffered newspaper. He 
bought a copy from the boy and read the 
article — a summary of an intercollegiate 
track-team meet which was to be held up- 
town that afternoon. It struck him that 
here was an excellent opportunity for re- 
newing old and valuable acquaintanceships. 
He consulted his watch, then hurried down 
Twenty-third Street, up the elevated steps, 
and into a northbound train. 

He seated himself and gazed curiously 
out of the window. He was not yet reaccus- 
tomed to the city; it still gave him a strange 
sensation which he compared to that of 
looking upon some changed, once familiar 
face. At Fiftieth Street there entered a 
group of men in whom he realized with a 
queer shock the truth of his comparison. 
He rose, followed them into the next car, 
and there, seating himself somewhat aloof, 
scanned them covertly. As he watched, 
long-forgotten mannerisms of pose and ges- 
ture flashed forth, identifying forcibly their 
matured faces. He recognized his univer- 
sity’s colors on the button that showed in 
each lapel, and reflected that here were but 
a few of the men upon whom he was priv- 
ileged to draw drafts of old friendship. 
And yet he had sometimes doubted the ad- 


. vantages'of a college education! He stirred 


with the opening words of his campaign on 
his tongue, then sank back for a final re- 
consideration. 

Soon enough — say within a year — the 
crash was bound to come. By then he 
would be safely out of reach. There would 
be much talk and print, of course, but who 
would care? The delicate point of honor 
he had settled comfortably with himself, 
and who else between earth and sky was 
there? No wife, no child, no friend. He 
had expended his last dregs of conscience 
in careful, disinterested search: he. was, he 
thanked Heaven, a law exclusively unto 
himself! 

But already the train was far uptown 
and had grown more crowded at each stop. 
The Free Lance chafed to find his friends 
surrounded by a swarm of youths whose 
loud, authoritative talk of amateur records, 
expert forecasts, and weather conditions 
caused him to sigh wearily. How could 
grown men find food-for such interminable 
discussion in some athlete’s let-down ten- 
don? Still, he felt sorry for the fellow; a 
let-down tendon, he knew, was no joke. 


The train came to a final stop; the Free 
Lance was swallowed in a multitude of en- 
thusiasts who edged feverishly down-stairs 
on each other’s heels and, dashing across 
the street, skirted some high boardings 
over which rose a grand-stand presenting a 
rear view of wedged humanity. Along the 
kerb stretched a file of men who, plantedi 
with forests of flags, orange, blue, and crim- 
son, shouted hoarsely, “‘ Here y’are, all the 
colors! Buy yer colors before enterin’!’” 
The Free Lance, pressing after his friends, 
turned up a long, board-walled alley and 
fell into line some distance behind them; 
he was combatting an odd reluctance to 
make himself known. Presently a great. 
roar resounded within, whereat callow 
youths, greenbacks in hand, shuffled im- 
patiently, craning towards the box-office. 
Again the roar resounded, again and again;. 
the Free Lance felt his blood creep queerly, 
and his fingers twitched as he counted his 
change. Inside there followed another stam- 
pede to the grand-stand. This boyish im- 
petuosity, during which he quite lost sight of 
his men, irritated the Free Lance; he lounged 
after the ruck, took an isolated seat, and 
gazed about him with peevish delibera- 
tion. 

The great green oval was framed on three 
sides by tier upon tier of shimmering life, and 
on the fourth the high boardings swarmed 
with a desperate barnacle growth. Against 
this sober background there flared flutter- 
ing splotches of orange, blue, and crimson. 
The distant clubhouse was a very ant-hill 
of egress and regress; knots of men spat- 
tered the green; kodakers lined the smooth 
track; loosely robed youths strolled apart in. 
pairs; one tiny figure ran from point to 
point, hurling huge, reverberating facts. 
through a megaphone. The Free Lance 
perceived that the games were well ad- 
vanced; the hammer-throwing contestants. 
had dwindled to three, and the group about 
the distant, gallows-like erections held but 
a few white-clad survivors. 

The hurdles, low and high, were set up 
and the final heats run in quick succession. 
The Free Lance refused to rise with the 
crowd, but picked his favorites, and as 
each victoriously breasted the tape he aug- 
mented the gale of applause with a meagre 
handful of approbation. A juvenile group 
near-by exasperated him with green, un- 
qualified enthusiasms: he withdrew and 
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strolled moodily up and down behind the 
benches. He experienced the sensation of 
being the one solitary, unaccompanied 
spectator, and retaliated by denying sternly 
the gala spirit of the multitude. 

Mixing with a more mature stratum of 
audience, he recognized his friends gestic- 
ulating wildly in a sea of orange. About 
them crowded many faces he know, or 
thought he knew. There was Pierce, 
prince of meerschaum-colorers; and “ Bull” 
Edwards, who made the one glorious touch- 
down in the game of ’85; and old “Sleek” 
Miller, who stole the tombstone on Hallow- 
e’en! Yet he looked again and they were 
stout, middle-aged strangers. Was it that 
the Free Lance had been overeager to in- 
carnate the army of ghosts that had sud- 
denly sprung up from some forgotten cor- 
ner of his brain? Then something hap- 
pened on the track, and his blood leaped 
afresh to find that the men he watched 
were, after all, but riotous, overgrown boys. 
One tall, eye-glassed person, extending a 
provocative arm towards a distant rival 
contingent, as though urging it to fall upon 
him, was shouting hoarsely: 

“Won by a yard, I tell you! Saw it my- 
self! Wecan lick those fellows any time,” 
he announced. ‘‘ We’ve licked ’em before; 
we can always lick ’em!”’ 

He adjusted this glasses and set his teeth 
for more. With piston arm and strident 
tone he urged-lagging runners to “Come 
on!’”? When the broad jumper fell back- 
wards he caught his breath and squirmed. 
He watched the pole-vaulter clear the bar, 
with an anxious groan, supplementing his 
applause with “‘We’ve licked ’em before; 
we can always lick ’em!” eager alike for 
approbation or contradiction. But he was 
only one of many; save for the Free Lance, 
no one noticed him. 

A great voice, coming out of the air, re- 
counted the points scored by each university, 
and named the mile-run as a deciding fac- 
tor. A knot of bath-robed* youths issued 
from theclub-house and tiptoed up the track. 
Fluttering splotches of color rose at their 
passing, and strange choruses reverberated 
snappily, each ending with a threefold cry 
of some champion’s name. The Free Lance 
leaned forward and watched the nearing 
figures; this time he rose with the crowd, 
somewhat flushed, his jaw twitching, his 
hands clenched. 
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“Burney! 
We see you, we’re a-watching, 
We’ve got our eyes upon you) 
*"Noughty-One is counting on you, 
*Noughty-One is confident; 
Confident and counting on you — 
Burney! Burney! Burney!” 


The crowd sank. The Free Lance sat 
down mechanically; he found himself ask- 
ing his neighbor, in a stunned, wandering 
way: 

“Was n’t that Burney? What — what 
do they mean? Who’s Burney?” 

The other indicated a runner, a slim, boy- 
ish youth blushing through his self-posses- 
sion. 

“But that cry . . . Noughty-One!’’ 
The Free Lance seemed quite dazed. 

‘Oh, that’sa revival. His name is Burns, 
but they’ve nicknamed him after Burney, 
the old-timer, class of ’86. The men yelled 
that at Burney fifteen years ago; he was a 
great runner, and we’ve never quite forgot- 
ten him, you see.” 

“| — I see,” said the Free Lance. “ Yes, 
yes!”” His voice trembled foolishly. 

A puff of smoke spurted above the row 
of bent athletes, and they leaped forth. At 
the quarter a Crimson and a Blue had de- 
tached themselves; a line of figures straggled 
through thirty yards amid which came two 
Orangemen. At the half, the pair ahead 
had increased their lead, the Crimson in 
advance, the Blue dogging his heels. The 
distant column began to contract ominously, 
men passing and repassing amid storms of 
applause. At the third quarter the Orange- 
men were seen to steal slowly along the line 
and burst into the open. Spurting alternate- 
ly, they crept inch by inch upon the leading 

air; but in a desperate struggle with the 

agging Blue, for right of way, one fell 
weakly back; the other, plunging past, wore 
down the intervening space with great 
strides. Then it was that the Crimson 
judged her man secure; then it was that the 
Orange and Black judged her man’s strug- 
gle heroic but too late. It was a crucial 
ordeal of yards and seconds: those seconds 
when a crowd forgets that it is jumping, 
gesticulating, hurling hysterical incoher- 
ences; when a runner’s face sets in grotesque 
contortion and he sees, feels, knows noth- 
ing of life ‘save one far, fluttering white 
streak. 

The aucun“ his antagonist’s heels, 
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wavered, his head swaying limply, when 
across the roar there rang: 


“Burney! 
We see you, we’re a-watching, 
We've got our eyes upon you; 
’Noughty-One is counting on you, 
*"Noughty-One is confident; 
Confident and counting on you — 
¢ Burney! Burney! Burney!” 


- The fainting runner stiffened, and gritted 


his teeth on all that was left in him; then, 
as though galvanized with sudden, irresist- 
ible force, he flung himself to the fore, burst 
the tape, staggered ten yards, and fell head- 
long. 

All was drowned in a great rush and roar. 
Below, the revived runner rose head and 
shoulders in air over a swarm of men; on 
every side the stands were emptying in a 
stampede towards the centre of the field. 

The Free Lance perceived that his throat 
was sore and that he trembled from head to 
foot. He was eager for some answering 
face, some clutching hand, to throw him 
into boisterous laughter or a silly sob, he 
knew not which. Alone he strolled aim- 
lessly about the thronged oval. Athletes 
were holding court amid circles of hand- 
shakers; regiments of youths marched 
afield, glutting themselves on wild, compli- 
cated chants; everywhere figures were en- 
countering with a hearty hand-grip and an 
exchange of reminiscences. Conservative 
business men were paying bets and wager- 
ing recklessly on the future; a group of 
staid middle-agers followed a youthful 
champion, shouting, “He’s little, but oh, 
my!”’ The spectacled gentleman, atop of 


a bench, kept defiantly inquiring what the 
matter was with the class of ’79. Every one 
seemed brimful of uproarious congratula- 
tion. Amid this vast carnival of brother- 
hood the Free Lance slouched moodily, like 
one who had forgotten the password of 
admittance. 

Suddenly he straightened into action, as 
though shaking himself free of somewhat, 
and turned his back upon the scene. With- 
in the gate he encountered a group of fa- 
miliar faces, lit with hilarious fellowship. 
Now or never! He drew forth the packet of 
parchments and fingered them busily, as if 
to fix his unstable mood; then he stepped 
forth, rehearsing a phrase of hesitant rec- 
ognition. Shoulder to shoulder, swept by a 
swift impulse, he passed on and out. 

No, no, not here! He would see them 
singly in their offices down-town, amid the 
prosaic routine of rumblings, tickings, clang- 
ings; where men forgot their hearts and 
talked dry business; where nobody cared, 
no wife, no child, no friend; where he was a 
Free Lance. 

They were just behind him; he could 
hear them reminiscing among themselves: 


“We see you, we’re a-watching, 
We've got our eyes upon you; 
’Eighty-six is counting on you, 
Eighty-six is confident —”’ 


Of a sudden the Free Lance shredded 
his papers, then turned impetuously with 
outstretched hands. 

“Boys,” he said, gulping unexpectedly, 
“don’t you know me?”’ 


ye 


ABOUT OLD LADIES 


By BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST 


most communities there 
fj seems to exist a prejudice in 
favor of young people, a kind 
SI of civilized Minotaur with a 
for youths and 
— "Poets sing the praises of bright 
eyes and golden ringlets, story-tellers vie 
‘with physiologues in mapping the anatomy 
‘of hearts at all stages of immaturity, and 
<ommon people look to the list of their 
‘young acquaintance in a perennial hope of 
‘finding literature ready-made by nature. 
But what novel, even of the bastard prob- 
lem brood, chooses its heroines from the 
ranks of old ladies? What poet descants on 
the charms of the nonogenarian ? 

Wordsworth has some moralizing to do 
about an ancient huntsman and about a 
leech-gatherer, 


“Not all alive, nor dead, 
Nor all asleep — in his extreme old age.”’ 


Holmes paints a grandsire in guise of a 
withered leaf. The pictures are not enticing. 
Perhaps the poets have hobnobbed so long 

with love that they too are become blind. Or 
' it may be their experience with old ladies 
has been limited. If so, they are to be com- 
miserated, not condemned, and their words 
on the subject frankly ticketed as being in- 
fested with a fallacy. Technically, it is 
known as the fallacy resulting from too- 
hasty generalization. 

Not being a poet, and only to be con- 
victed of verse-making in odd moments, I 
feel no obligation either to honor or to prac- 
tise the traditions of the guild. Therefore 
I am free to confess myself in love with 
old ladies. 

I like to look at an old lady. It is not a 
casual glance that contents me, a general 
survey of the old lady and her books, her 
Watts’ Hymnbook, her Bible, her Barnes’ 
Notes, her pictures, Washington standing 
by the pillar in close proximity to the fam- 
ily homestead shaded by its century-old 
elms; her claw-foot tables and chairs that 
have “Story” written all over them. Nei- 
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ther do I advocate a stare. To stare is to 
confess yourself a backward scholar in the 
advanced mathematics of ways and means. 
But to sit down in leisurely fashion and look 


at an old lady without seeming to watch her 


— have you ever tried the diversion? It is 
harmless and warranted not to keep you 
awake o’ nights, though if you have never 
done so before the old lady may dwell on it 
when she lies and thinks in the small dark 
hours or in the early dawn. 

You will not have to search far afield to 
find a pretty old lady. Seldom will you 
meet with one who is not pleasant to gaze 
upon. Her hair is white and silky and gen- 
erally parted in the middle, with stray wisps 
creeping out from beneath the ruffles of her 
cap. Color, delicate as a girl’s, flushes into 
her face when you come. Her cheek as she 
turns it to your lips, if you are a favorite of 
hers, brushes yours with the soft touch of 
rose-petals; you linger over her hands as 
over pale flowers. Her eyes may not see as 
well as they did once, but they are more 
tender than when they were brighter. There 
clings about her a kind of delicate sweetness, 
the fragrance of beautiful living, distilled 
from countless thoughts and deeds, frail 
kindnesses she has forgotten long ago. 

Have you ever watched a La France rose 
wither? Its head droops a little on its stem; 
its firm velvety petals grow softer, cling to- 
gether gently; tiny wrinkles crisscross its 
smooth pinkness; its fragrance takes on a 
far-away, lingering quality. Old ladies are 
human La France roses. They fade, with 
nothing dry or hard or brittle in the process. 
Thejr wrinkles are the fine mint-marks 
brave living and pure thinking have stamped 
upon their faces. They nominate the worth 
of the gold. I should not know my old la- 
dies if their wrinkles were erased. Death 
sometimes does it, turning back with gen- 
tle hand the pages of the years, but I love 
them better with their wrinkles. Babies are 
smooth, blank-faced little creatures. If 


" they knot their countenances it is only by 


way of expostulation or inquiry. In general 
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they are as like as beans in a pot. Not un- 
til they grow old enough to get a few lines in 
their faces does looking at them amount to 
much more than gazing at the blank pieces 
of a Chinese puzzle. 

Old ladies play the andante movement in 
the human concerto; their key-note is rest. 
Young girls are all excitement, all straining 
forward, all eagerness — theirs is the allegro 
vivace. The allegro sets your feet to danc- 
ing, the andante quiets. A calm-eyed old 
lady is a mender of frayed nerves not to be 
surpassed by the best-selling “tonic” in 
(Juackdom. With her low-toned voice, her 
gentle touch, she is the soul’s masseuse, a 
magician who creates an atmosphere of 
quiet and of peace. 

If I could do but one, and had to choose 
between looking at an old lady and talking 
with an old lady I would decide to talk with 
her. It is like dipping into a girl’s faded 
diary. Now and again I come upon pages 
pasted together, and those I may not read. 
A delicate old-time flavor of romance, even 
of adventure, steals from between the shut 
leaves. Perhaps some day they will be un- 
sealed to me. 

You have a taste for the historical novel ? 
You enjoy getting the feel of days that are 
gone? Put down your story and go to see 
the oldest old lady you know. If you do not 
know any, make the acquaintance of one 
quickly. You have no time to lose. She 
has books not to be equalled by those in 
your library, and well worth the reading. 
They are all books of remembrance, these 
volumes that crowd the old lady’s shelves, 
folios more precious than any to be found in 
the old bookstore you frequent, first editions 
of a date so dim that each year renders 
them more priceless. The time is not far 
distant when no love may buy a peep with- 


- in their yellowed pages. 


Books, typed and leaded, are elusive 
things. They look to be the frankest crea- 
tures in the world, to take all humanity in- 
to their confidence, to stand ready to tell 
their secrets to any eye. A book lying on 
its back unfolds itself in the most ingenuous 
fashion; it seems by its very attitude to call 
hospitably to the possible reader and say, 


“Al open am I, pas in and sped the faste!”’ 


At heart every book worth reading is an 
aristocrat. Not to the casual reader does 
a bc prove a password that will admit to the 


inner chambers. They have a gentle fash- 
ion of withdrawing themselves, have the 
books, a courteous way of refusing intimacy 
to the overcurious. The mere intellectual 
gymnast accounts himself satisfied and says 
lightly, ‘‘I have performed a new literary 
stunt: I have read another book.” His un- 
derstanding is darkened by his own shadow, 
and he does not know that to him has been 
denied the freedom of a high fellowship. 
Yet despite disappointments books thrill at 
the touch of a new hand. It may be but a 
stranger’s; the alien reads and passes on 
forever. Or it may prove a friend’s, a lov- 
er’s, and for such an one the welcome is 
shadowed by no delicate reservations. So 
it is with the volumes in the old lady’s li- 
brary. Only the hand of love may turn 
their pages, only the eye of sympathy may 
read their secrets. 

There is little fiction here. In the old 
lady’s youth novels were accounted peril- 
ously akin to devil’s bait. ‘These books tell 
of life and of living as the old lady knew 
them. They are histories, biographies, an- 
notated with quaint notes that run along 
the margins in fine old-style handwriting. 
This is a volume of autobiography. Take 
it down reverently and read. It speaks of 
the old lady’s youth. It tells you how as 
a child she drove to church with her brothers 
and sisters of a cold New England winter 
Sabbath and with only her footstove for 
warmth sat through two sermons that in- 
variably ran into the nineteenthlies and 
twentiethlies. It recounts Thanksgiving in 
the square farmhouse: the gigantic bakings 
in the great brick oven; the bountiful feast 
that in its plenty never forgot the poor and 
possibly dinnerless; the waning of the after- 
noon with the big brothers at watch for the 
moment of the sun’s setting that no frac- 
tion of time might be lost from the evening’s 
frolic in the wide kitchen when puss-in-the- 
corner and blind-man’s-buff made the raf- 
tered room ring with young laughter. Turn 
the pages and read how the old lady, a prim 
miss in her teens, rode on the first railway- 
train that ran in New England. Here is a 
description of her first — and last — night 
at the theatre: when the time arrived for 
the ballet, and she saw the famous Clara 
Fisher, scantily attired in flesh-pink tights 
and microscopic skirts and carrying a little 
broom in her ‘hand, dance on the stage, 
singing “‘ Buy a broom, buy a broom,” she 
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was so shocked that she fled from the box. 
Being followed up and questioned by the 
kindly but sophisticated old gentleman who 
had invited her to the play, she begged him 
to let her wait while he should return to 
the performance — she would not wish to 
interfere with his pleasure. 

She likes to hear your laugh ring out as, 
her cheeks pink with excitement, she sits 
straighter in her chair and with graphic 
gesture describes the interlude between the 
strait-laced little country girl and the 
gallant old Boston beau. You are laugh- 
ing with, not at, her. 

Books written nowadays often leave out 
what you most want to know. They are 
not infrequently desultory imaginings. The 
would-be artist forms a mosaic of odd little 
stones, shells, curiosities, drawn, one here, 
another there, from the mantelpiece collec- 
tions in the front parlors of the early nine- 
teenth century. He fits them together in a 
frame of fancy, rivets it securely with a real 
personage or two, dashes over the whole a 
wash compounded of well-known facts to 
give the effect of authentic history, and calls 
it a novel of eighteen-twenty or of eighteen- 
thirty, as the case may be. At best it leaves 
much to be desired. | 

The old lady’s volume seldom fails like 
the book in cloth covers. She takes you out 
into the pantries and lets you nibble at will 
from the well-stocked shelves. If you think 
of him at all, you think with pity of the 
person who knows no old lady. The stones 
in the front parlor make cold eating. The 
old lady has a chapter on dressmaking. “I 
make a two-breadth skirt for my little sister 
while my mother is away,” she heads it. 
Another on spinning and weaving. Turn to 
the table of contents and glance through it. 
Indian Relics; The Wigwam; Old Letters; 
An Old-time Dancing-School; Kitchen 
Frolics; Training-Day; Revolutionary He- 
roes — she knew them herself, three ancient 
captains from Washington’s army. Her 
father was a fighter. With the eye of mem- 
ory she sees again the two “pontoons”? that 
stood in honored rustiness behind the par- 
lor door. 

The next to the last chapter is one of 
bedtime stories —tales her mother, her aunt, 
her grandmother, once told her of the still 
more distant past they knew. After the last 
she has not yet written finis. It is still un- 
finished, for it is a chapter of dreams. In 
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them she is now a child, as once when a 
child she saw herself a woman. Age has 
made the foreshadowing finger to slip back- 
ward. If you look in on her of a morning 
she will tell you how last night the fire in 
the great kitchen went out, how her brother 
could not kindle it by striking a spark from 
the flint and she was sent to the nearest 
neighbor’s for a live coal; or how through 
dewy June ways between fields where bob- 
olinks lilted rollickingly from bobbing yel- 
low buttercups she rode to the village sitting 
astride the big white horse, two more chil- 
dren clinging on behind her, and a third 
slipping off the tail. 

There was one— did I call her old? 
Eternal youth had set its spring within her 
mind. She drew her life from many sources; 
to do this is not to levy on the years for age. 
I verily believe she was older in the second 
decade of the century than at its close. The 
longer I knew her the younger she grew, 
the sweeter, the prettier. It was on her lap 
I sat, a tiny girl, and delightedly picked out 
familiar-looking the’s and a’s and ever 
longer words from the old Bible. You re- 
member how you learned to read yourself 
from the first chapter of Genesis? Or was 
it the first of John? 


“In the beginning was the Word.” 


There is a small brown book that looms 
large on my childhood’s horizon. From it 
this dearest old lady of them all taught me 
geometry, a medley of queer definitions over 
which it is to be feared I exercised my “ for- 
getter”’ far more actively than my “remem- 
berer.”” Mixed with points, angles, cones, 
ncaa come trooping diagrams of 

owers and of leaves, curious black-and- 
white spectres about which I conversed 
glibly but which I never by any chance con- . 
nected with the jaunty dandelions and nod- 
ding daisies out-of-doors. There was a 
“* Logick,” too, but over that oblivion has 
drawn its shadowy curtain. I fear I had no 
abiding love for learning. I very much pre- 
ferred our Sunday evening diversion when, 
the family away at church, we two sat to- 
gether in the lamplight and dug for nuggets 
in the old hymn-book. There was a new 
hymn-book, but the light of common day 
shone too whitely through it. ‘‘Golden 
words’’ we were after, words with the glint 
and glamour of something unseen and won- 
derful about them, whose very letters hinted 
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at the shimmering walls of the New Jeru- 
salem and whose sound held the rustle of 
angels’ wings. 

All that was years ago. More lately I 
have often come upon her sitting by her 
window with a parti-colored silken drift of 
patchwork pieces in her lap, her flowers and 
books around her. We have talked, and 
from her store she has brought forth things 
new and old. The mind’s reach largely de- 
termines its grasp; the heart’s love, its ac- 
tivity. There are young in years as well as 
old who live atrophied lives, half their na- 
tures dead or sleeping the sleep that seldom 
knows awakening. Her thoughts embraced 
the world, and there was little done upon 
the earth that did not hold for her a vivid 
interest. To approve strongly or as strongly 
to disapprove was her wont. Powerful 
minds approach an opinion through no 
winding avenues; they cut across the vacant 
lots of indecision. Alive to the slenderest 
tendril of her nature, she was therefore a 
life-giver. Dull wits were brought to her to 
sharpen, worried hearts to be infused with 
courage. A physician to the weak, an inspi- 
ration to the strong, she never quite learned 
how to conjugate the verb /o serve in its 
passive: form. 

There were two others with whom she 
loved to visit when life gave her opportunity. 
One was tall and straight and dowered by 
inheritance with that ingrained Scottish 
passion for doing that lets go hardly of the 
busy world. Up with the birds, she held 
life strongly in her two deft hands. The 
years stretched behind her, clean and fair 
and active, and she never saw the day when 
she felt life had no more to yield her than the 
heart-hunger of idleness. The other was a 
piquant little lady with a wit as finely 
wrought as a violin-bow. From the strings 
of ordinary living she evolved melodies so 
quaint, so delicately humorous, so full of 
old-time pleasantry, woven of lingering 
holds, high final fifths, hurried staccatos, 
that it would seem some ancient spinnet, 
long dust-covered, were being retouched to 
sound by hands that once drew from it for- 
gotten favorites. 

The three slipped away within a year or 
two of each other, the little lady last, tip- 
toeing not without gladness over the thresh- 
old of the Great Unseen. That world had 
grown to her a more friendly place thdn 
this. 


They are not all actors in a play that is 
past, these old ladies I love. I am thinking 
of the Genius. When I look at her I see the 
moon shining stilly on bare waters; a quiet 
fragrance drifts to me as from cloistered 
gardens; I hear the gentle twitter of birds 
that wing their way through night’s shadowy 
tree-coverts. Beauty isa fairy circle. A sin- 
gle sound, an odor, the turn of a phrase, the 
curve of a cheek, may draw you into the 
‘magic ring, far-stretching in its delights. 
Could the Genius, I wonder, ever have had 
more potency to set this fairyland unfolding 
in a heartthan she hasnow? Could she have 
been more beautiful when she was young? 
Comparisons are cheap things. They are 
the bargains set out on brain-counters to 
lure one-sided minds. The Genius was the 
morning once, warm, golden, strong. Now 
she is cool-colored evening, silvery-white, 
yet with the flush of afterglow in her soft 
cheeks. And who shall say which is better 
when both have been pronounced good ? 

The Genius has written romances; she 
still writes poems that are songs. You may 
turn the pages of a great monthly and come 
upon one to-day, a lyric struck warm and 
sweet and palpitating from a heart that has 
not forgotten to gather roses while it has 
learned how to pluck rue. Far and wide 
are scattered the men and women who 
know and love her through her works. But 
the Genius is more wonderful than her 
books. Her poems are the records of her 
thoughts; some indeed have passed and left 
no trace, others out of type have fashioned 
for themselves memorials. Yet whether 
speaking or silent, remémbered or forgot- 
ten, they ive upon her face. You may read 
there the substance of all that she has pub- 
lished, of much that is unpublished, of some- 
what to which in her gentle modesty she 
makes no claim. After all, to be a woman 
is greater than to be a poet. 

The Genius I admire from a distance. It 
is not given to many mortals to speak often 
with the muses. In the main I am content 
with looking at her. For more intimate 
pleasures I turn to another old lady. 

She too is food for the eyes. I remember 
seeing her-once with violets on her breast. 
She was wearing a soft black gown with 
rare white lace at neck and wrists and a 
snowy bit on her rippling hair. The violets 
were not more tender than her loveliness; 
their fragrance was not sweeter than her 
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welcome. She is a violet herself, delicate, 
fragile, bearing about in her heart perpet- 
ual spring. Time was when she laughed in 
the full sunshine. Now she walks or sits 
resting, half in sunshine, half in shadow. 
Good cheer may not be stranger to a sunless 
twilight if the twilight is the strongest radi- 
ance you have ever known. A Laplander 
would blink in the brightness of a clear 
New York morning. But to have grown 
wonted to the full glory and then to see the 
sunshine slip away and still to smile is the 
true test of courage. There are saints in 
the world who wear no aureole, heroes whose 
names are written large in no Hall of Fame. 
Not that she will let me call her either saint 
or heroine. The violet does not know its 
own sweetness. 

Wherever she goes she carries with her 
what artists in marbles, in pigments, in 
words, call “atmosphere.” Young girls, 
like new countries, rarely have this intan- 
gible personal possession. It comes only 
from living and from much living. You 
go to Europe or to the Orient for scenery 
etched against the background of a thou- 
sand history-crowned years. You must go 
to old ladies for life with its sharp outlines 
softened and blurred into picturesque per- 
spective. This old lady is essentially a 
home-maker. Turmoil of woman’s rights, 
bustle of woman’s clubs, flurry of woman’s 
grasp at manhood, does not disturb her 
gentle calm. She is finely old-fashioned. 
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Whether or not you have ever felt it before, 
when you come into contact with her you 
gain a sense of being at home in the world. 
If you are glad she gives to your happiness 
the touch of an abiding joy; if you are sad 
she does not let you go from her presence 
without a stirrup-cup. She has brewed it 
herself from bitter herbs and sweet, ming- 
ling rue and heartsease, wormwood and 
sage, and at the last she has added a sprig 
of rosemary. Did you desire to forget? 
You drink and go away to remember, with 
saner lips to taste of what was bitter and to 
know it has been transmuted into sweet. 

Now and again when I tap at her door 
I find her locking away her memories. For 
me she sometimes brings them out again — 
boyish pranks, gay girl-mischiefs, young 
spring romances, laid away long ago with 
sprigs of lavender scattered between their 
folds. Often she turns them over with the 
touch of tender thoughts. It was once when 
I had come upon her thus that she said to 
me, with the far-away look in her eyes, 
“My dear, we Old people are often lonely. 
The sadness lies in that it is not always 
necessary. The loneliness that knows it- 
self unfriended is not so hard to bear as the 
loneliness that knows itself unneeded. To 
be of no use in the world and yet to live on 
— ah, that is bitter! For we have something 
to give, something that you young ones 
need and we are glad, so glad to give — if 
you will but come to us and take.” 


‘ 
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T is difficult to know which of us are 
wholly sane — especially if others are 
coveting our possessions! 

A wealthy Massachusetts farmer has re- 
cently been committed to an asylum be- 
cause he protected stray cats instead of 
leaving them to starve to death as do many 
owners of fine homes by the sea. He also 
kept some cows which had outlived their 
usefulness: because he loved them. 

But, worse than all, he had constructed 
on the north side of his house a large funnel 
with its mouth towards New Hampshire. 
He said that the only pure air in the world 
came from New Hampshire, and he wanted 
to get all he could of it. This may have been 
a bit of subconscious suggestion, or possibly 
an inspired hint of a new wonder on the 
way to realization! No air can be purer, 
or more stimulating, than that circulating 
around the snow-clad mountains of the 
Granite State. And would it be more of a 
marvel, more seemingly -miraculous, to be 
able to press a button and so fill a room 
with this unsullied oxygen than to talk 
across an ocean by wireless? 

We may yet be able to easily ventilate a 
stuffy, overheated hall where the audience 
sit, almost narcotized by the vile, dangerous, 
used-up atmosphere, with refreshing breezes 
from Mount Washington or Monadnock. 

All honor to this man’s devotion to his 
native State — another victim of the com- 
monplace dullards who adjudge a new or 
unusual idea a sure proof of lunacy. 

This story is apropos of the intention of 
the editor to give more space to strictly 
New England themes and books by New 
England authors— not that New Eng- 
landers are not interested in every good 
thing, everywhere, but to try to infuse a 
special New England flavor into this de- 


partment. Occasionally it will be agreeable 
and worth while to look back and realize 
how much has been achieved in our group 
of six States in literature, art, music, travel, 
philanthropy, agriculture, forestry, and the 
profitable entertainment of visitors who 
come to us as tourists or seeking a perma- 
nent summer home. 

Ex-Governor Rollins, in starting the 
“Old Home Week,” has accomplished un- 
told good, bringing back successful exiles to 
wake up and cheer up the sleepy old hill 
towns with a reviving blend of sentiment 
and generous donations. 

But to the true New Englander every 
week is ‘Home Week,” wherever he may 
be, and he is always glad to hear good news 
from his native State. 

Nothing could be more fitting to begin 
with than Miss Katharine M. Abbott’s sec- 
ond volume, “Old Paths and Legends of 
the New England Border,” a companion to 
her popular “Old Paths and Legends of 
New England.” This book, enriched with 
165 illustrations (six colored) and a route 
map, will be found invaluable by one who 
desires intimate acquaintance with the 
famous beauty-spots of Connecticut, Deer- 
field, and Berkshire. So far above the aver- 
age books of this class that it is a guide- 
book de luxe, the further interpretation of 
the subject has been done by artists, “each 
of whom has deeply breathed the air of 
this, his native heath.’”” The poets whose 
verses are quoted also “sprang full-armed 
from this rocky land spied out by their fore- 
fathers.” 

As you read, you unconsciously are gain- 
ing new knowledge of the westward path 
trodden by our ancestors, and of the expe- 
riences, peaceful or tragic, of our colonists. 

And the capital anecdotes she introduces 
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are mostly new to me, and all deserve a 
resurrection. 

Here are two about persons in Saybrook, 
Connecticut: “In the days of cottage prayer- 
meetings at ‘The Point,’ one hundred years 
ago, a lady directed her servant to go to 
each neighbor and say that Mrs. Bowles 
will have the prayer-meeting here to-night. 
She carried out instructions to the letter: 
‘Mrs. Bowles says the prayer-meeting will 
be here to-night,’ and each lady arranged 
her chairs, put on her best gown, and made 
ready for the coming of the parson. In con- 
sequence, there was no meeting at all.” 

In the church built on the Green in 1680 
a Connecticut Synod adopted the celebrated 
‘Saybrook Platform” of 1708. Some years 
ago a fisherman met a farmer driving a 
wagon-load of white-fish for his rye and 
potato fields: ‘“‘Say, Cap, what is this ‘Say- 
brook Platform’ they talk about?” 

“*Saybrook Platform,’ Squire? Why, I 
guess it’s that old platform down yonder, 
they used to clean fish on.”’ 

In Lyme, Connecticut, they still have the 
McCurdy House where Washington and 
Lafayette were both entertained, and it was 
at an inn not far from Lyme that Franklin 
ordered a peck of oysters for his horse. 
Some one has said that Franklin anticipated 
most of the discoveries and inventions that 
were exploited later. It is interesting to 
know that he also founded the first circu- 
lating library and the first fire-insurance 
company in America. 

Pigs do not often figure in historic annals, 
but Miss Abbott gives us two instances. 
Our ardent, romantic, and ever-faithful 
friend Lafayette adorned his home with 
many souvenirs of America, as was to be 
expected, but he was devoted to us in the 
smallest matters. In displaying his farm, 
Lafayette related that an English nobleman 
had observed, concerning a certain superior 
pig, that the general could boast of having 
the finest one England could produce. 

“Excuse me,” said the general, “I must 
inform you it came from Baltimore.”’ 

When it was almost time for pig-killing 
on Shelter Island the British chose that spot 
for a foraging expedition. The burning 


question was, How could the pigs be con- 
cealed? for pigs will squeal, and the ladies 
had before seen pigs strung at the yard-arm. 
A witty dame concocted the brilliant idea 
of ripping up the feather-beds and sewing 


in the pigs, and these went comfortably to 
sleep while the troops searched the house, 
thus preserving the winter’s bacon. 

When New Haven was invaded, in 1779, 
ex-President Daggett of Yale was too fear- 
less and lost his life. ‘He peppered away 
solus at the British, near Milford Hill. An 
English officer, surprised at the curious in- 
dependence of the old gentleman, cried out, 
“What are you doing, you old fool, firing on 
his Majesty’s troops?’ 

“*Exercising the rights of war,’ said 
President Daggett. 

“<Tf I let you go, you old rascal, will you 
ever do it again?’ 

“Nothing more likely,’ he answered. 
He was dragged out from his cover and in- 
jured fatally.” 

The chapter on the history, noted inhab- 
itants, and various attractions of Guilford, 
Connecticut, furnishes some peculiarly 
Yankeeish anecdotes, as the keen retort to 
Master Samuel Johnson, a famous teacher 
and fierce Federalist, who believed the coun- 
try to be going over “‘to demons, dema- 
gogues, Democrats, and devils.” His fa- 
vorite pupil was Fitz-Greene Halleck, to 
whom he presented Campbell’s ‘‘ Pleas- 
ures of Hope.” Johnson was unusually 
thin, and being much bothered by a per- 
sistent tin peddler to buy, finally said, ‘‘ Have 
you a pair of tin boots?”’ 

“Yes, just to fit you,”’ and he brought out 
a pair of tin candle-moulds. 

Deerfield, Massachusetts (Pocumtuck), 
is an interesting village to study and visit, 
whether you look up the story of the 
cruel massacres by the French and Indians, 
or are satisfied to wander down the old 
street with its glorious trees, whether you 
go there to work or to admire and purchase 
the work of others, or to get inspiration 
from the brainy men and women who 
abide there. 

Honorable George Sheldon is the Grand 
Old Man of the place, and he never seems 
to be weary of showing strangers the treas- 
ures of the past which he has collected at 
Memoria! Hall — from the oak door with a 
tomahawked hole through which the bullets 
sped to kill, to a tiny shoe of a little girl car- 
ried into captivity or the small “chunki 
stones” found by those who turned up the 
soil, their use never positively known. Mr. 


Sheldon is the historian of Deerfield and 


has done lasting service by giving honor to 
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those colonial heroes who otherwise might 
have been forgotten and by preparing sev- 
eral histories and monographs regarding 
those exciting times. 

It has been a Paradise of peace for artists, 
as Fuller and Champney and several women 
authors have found pleasant homes there in 
the well-preserved houses of the bygone 
times when carpenters built “on honor.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney has writ- 
ten Eunice Williams’s strange adventures 
(for children) in “Great Grandmother’s 
Girls in New France.” 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has dram- 
atized a bit of the fearful crisis in ‘‘ Silence,” 
Silence Hoit being her heroine. 

Madeleine Yale Wynne tells an unforget- 
able, ghost story of the mysterious “Little 
Room” at the Manse where she now re- 
sides. The village has also a house de- 
voted to “Arts and Crafts;’’ another is oc- 
cupied by two sisters who are well known 
by their skilled photography; another is de- 
voted to the exquisite “‘ blue-and-white’’ re- 
productions of old stitches, dyes, coverlets, 
and embroidered linen. 

The women of Deerfield have not allowed 
their old town to go to sleep satisfied with 
its past. It is thoroughly awake to-day: full 
of we success, and artistic paying re- 
sults. 

Here are a few anecdotes which could 
only come from New England: 

‘Deerfield’s Tory minister, Mr. Ashley, 
had spoken of the doom of those Americans 
fallen at Lexington as being fearful in the 
next world. A week later he found his pul- 
pit door spiked up. Turning to Deacon A., 
a blacksmith, he requested him to undo the 
fastening, who, with a very proper gravity, 
replied that he did not use his hammer on 
the Sabbath. Finally an axe was procured. 

“Another day an incensed patriot neigh- 
bor jostled him. Mr. Ashley queried why 
this rude treatment, saying, ‘You should not 
rebuke an elder.’ He replied, ‘An elder, 
an elder! —if you had not said you was 
an elder I should have thought you was a 
poison sumach.’”’ 

At Shelburne Falls — formerly North- 
west Deerfield — some one remarked that 
the water in the river was very low. “‘Yaas,” 
drawled a bystander. “It lacks a quart of 
being any water in it.” 

I notice an odd use of a word in a letter 
of instruction to Captain Lyman in 1755. 


“You must deliver up the person captivated, 
or scalps of those you kill.” 

I must quote a droll hit at a man who was 
“a leetle nigh.” So penurious, it was said, 
that whenever he went to work down in the 
meadow he would stop his clock from run- 
ning, thinking it would last longer. 

Northampton, Stockbridge, and the Berk- 
shire region are more familiar to many of 
us; but the younger generation will enjoy 
reading of Catherine Sedgwick, and her 
friends Charlotte Cushman, Fanny Kemble, 
and the famous Field Brothers. Longfellow 
was told on a drive to Stockbridge that the 
very grasshoppers of the valley chirped, 
“Sedgwick, Sedgwick.” 

This volume and the one which preceded 
it show infinite research, rare discrimination 
in selection of material, a graceful, easy style 
which conceals the hard work of prepara- 
tion, and a well-balanced appreciation of 
the humorous as well as the serious side of 
early New England life. 

Those who read the first book will soon 
own this; and no one can become acquaint- 
ed with the second without promptly order- 
ing the first. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers 
of both; price of each, boxed, $3.75. 

Miss Crawford’s “Little Pilgrimages 
Among Old New England Inns”’ follows 
most naturally. We all know the good 
work of Mary Caroline Crawford as critic, 
essayist, biographer, and pilgrim, a success 
in each, besides having the wonderful art 
of being a welcome and desirable inter- 
viewer. 

She devotes seventeen chapters to her 
theme, and the book is profusely illustrated. 
She tells us that in colonial days every de- 
partment of public life was bound up with 
the church; for instance, public-houses 
were licensed for the express purpose of 
promoting the worship of God, and the 
ordinary was often next door to the meeting- 
house — quite a contrast to the present 
laws. The half-frozen churchgoers found 
the inn ‘“‘a cheerful place in which to thaw 
out between the cold drive and the chilly 
service.” The reciprocal benefit was during 
the noon rest for refreshment. They were 
sure to sell many a mug of the potent flip 
“invaluable for raising spirits which had 
been depressed by dreary discourses on 
Hell.”’ 

A tavern was sometimes used as a meet- 
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ing-house, and a meeting-house was occa- 
sionally turned into a tavern. 

Excessive drinking was punished by the 
stocks, and in extreme cases the sinner was 
-“disfranchizd ” and forced to wear, “and 
outwards,”’ a big red D about his neck. 

Madame Knight, who travelled alone 
from Boston to New York in 1704, kept a 
diary of daily happenings and her own 
sharp comments. 

“‘ New York impressed Madame Knight as 
a less desirable place of residence than Bos- 
ton, for she found that its inhabitants were 
not so strict in keeping the Sabbath. At this 
time Boston had a population of ten thou- 
sand as against New York’s five thousand. 

“Auctions of human beings and public 
whippings were other occasions at the New 
England tavern. Paupers were also bid off, 
and only eight years ago, in Pennsylvania, 
signs were posted, ‘A Woman for Sale,’ 
and Mrs. Elmira Quick, seventy-seven 
years old, was put up at a hotel to be sold to 
the lowest bidder for keep for a year.” 

Among the inns of old Boston was the 
‘Blew Anchor,” which stood on the ground 
now occupied by the Globe newspaper. 
From a bill of an election banquet we find 
that 204 diners consumed 72 bottles of 
Madeira, 28 of Lisbon, 17 of port, 10 of 
claret, 18 of porter, and 50 ‘‘ double-bowls”’ 
of punch, in addition to cider. 

At the Bunch of Grapes the guests were 
called to a two o’clock dinner, by the ringing 
of a bell in the street; a dinner varied and 
abundant as to fish, fowl, and other meat; 
each had his pint of Madeira set before him; 
each carved for himself, and after a delicious 
pudding had but five shillings per day to 

pay for such excellent fare. 
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The tavern was the breeding-place par 
excellence_of the Revolution. A lot of men 
sitting by a blazing fire and discussing their 
wrongs drinking flip, and then and again 
more flip, would soon exclaim, “Let us 
rebel.” 

No doubt the Greenville Tavern, Smith- 
field, Rhode Island, was a representative 
hostelry as regards the drinks served. 

An ancient rhyme gives a graphic picture 
of a jolly time: 


“Landlord, to thy bar room skip, 
Make it a foaming mug of flip — 
Make it of our country’s staple, 
Rum, New England sugar maple, 
Beer that’s brewed from hops and Pumpkins 
Grateful to the thirsty Bumpkins. 
Hark! I hear the poker sizzle 
And o’er the mug the liquor drizzle, 
And against the earthen mug 
I hear the wooden spoon’s cheerful dub. 
I see thee, landlord, taste the flip; 
And fling thy cud from under lip, 
Then pour more rum, the bottle stopping, 
Stir it again and say it’s topping; 
Come, quickly bring the humming liquor, 
Richer than ale of British vicar.” 


_An extraordinary wedding-custom in 
those days in many of the colonies was 


Monument to the Housatonic Indians, ** the 
Friends of our Fathers.” 
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the “shift marriage,” where a widow was 
married “stark raked save only her shift,” 
to escape all debts-of her late husband (who, 
I presume, was often shiftless!). 

The taverns where Washington was en- 
tertained are mentioned, also the Wayside 
Inn at South Sudbury, where Lafayette 
slept on his way to Boston in 1824. 

Mr. Lemon, the present owner, having 
a great enthusiasm for old houses and their 
interiors, has made this “‘ most fascinating 
of all old taverns”’ a delightful place to dine, 
or sleep, or spend a week. And the pat- 
ronage he receives shows that his labors are 
appreciated. 

On my first visit to the Wayside I became 
puzzled as to the right road. I asked an 
old farmer, who with his wife was jogging 
along, this foolish question, “Can you 
please tell me how the Wayside Inn looks?” 
He stared; then said, “ Jest as it allers has,” 
and drove on. 

There must have been a deal of heavy 
drinking both at home and abroad in those 
times. I remember hearing my father say 
that when the minister called, he, a little 
fellow, was always sent cross-lots for a 
quart of New England rum. And I know of 
some severe and dignified teachers and 
deacons ‘who went under (literally) from 
too much rum and hard cider. 

It was at the Eagle Tavern, East Poult- 
ney, Vermont, that Captain Williams deliv- 
ered his famous toast: ‘‘ The enemies of our 
country,— may they have cobweb breeches, 
a porcupine saddle, a hard trotting horse, 
and an eternal journey.” 

You must see, even from these most su- 
perficial snatches, that Miss Crawford’s 
story of Old New England Inns is crammed 
with interesting reading from first to last. 
It is published by L.C. Page, Boston. Price, 
$2.00. 

In “Walled In,’”’ Mrs. Phelps-Ward (a 
New England woman of the grandest stock) 
has created a dramatic novel as strong and 
engrossing as anything she has ever done. 
Thereis always a tragic element in her work, 
but the ending is usually happy, as in this 
case. 

As in “The Fruit of the Tree,” by Mrs. 
Wharton, the principal characters are a 
man, his wife, and a trained nurse; in both 
stories the marriage proved unhappy, and 
in both the nurse becomes the second wife. 
The plots are absolutely unlike, but it is not 
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From ** Walled In” 
Copyright, 1907, by Harper & Brothers 


fair to reveal what you will prefer to get 
as you read. As always, you find that 
this hyper-sensitive artistic genius can de- 
scribe nature so that you read and reread 
what she depicts; her characters must be 
real to her or she could not make them live 
and suffer or rejoice as she does, and her 
epigrams are never too generously given. 
Here are two quotations which are no more 
striking than many others. 

“It is one of the overlooked conclusions 
in human experience that heaven requires 
two, but hell needs only one.” 

This paragraph closes the story: “Ferris 
and Honoria stand between the Doric pil- 
lars and listen to the song — he with his 
blurring memories, she with her indomita- 
ble hope. For love is either memory or 
hope. If it fail of the alternative, it ceases 
to be. Joy is a royal guest, but love is a 
divine host, and pain is the servant that 
waits on both.” 

The book is published by Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Have you noticed how plots and titles 
have a run of similarity, ail unconsciously 
to the several authors? 

Not long since the preposition “of” was 
a catchword: The Visits of; The Misde- 
meanors of; Rejuvenation of, and a dozen 
more. Then every other seller was a 
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‘The Fair ” and Others. 


““Call:” of the Wild, or of the Blood, and 
so on. Next the Road: “Long,” “Open,” 
“Unbroken,” “Country,” and “ Beaten.” 
The trained nurse and the automobile have 
done valiant duty. There is a class of dainty 
and refined stories which to the average re- 
viewer always suggest Cranford, old lace, 
pressed roses, and never. omit lavender. 

Mrs. E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
collection of stories, “‘The Fair Lavinia 
and Others,” is thus labelled: ‘‘ These well- 
nigh faultless stories have the perfume of 
lavender and rosemary; each has its special 
charm.” 

I heartily endorse the last charm, and 
could give higher praise if Mrs. Freeman’s 
stories needed any praise, but that permea- 
ting odor eludes me. 

Harper and Brothers now publish all her 
books. I prefer this to some of her recent 
efforts. Price, $1.25. 

By the way, what a long and brilliant 
list could be made of our New England 
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‘Copyright, 1906, by Harper & Brotheré. 


story-tellers, men and women! Too many 
by far to enumerate at the close of a book- 


chat, but that would be a good theme for 


later on. But just now, while looking at a 
clipping regarding the revision of his earlier 
work by Henry Jamés, I notice on the other 
side a most depressing criticism of New 
Hampshire people of the present day. The 
writer declares that childless marriages, 
divorces, drunkenness, decadence in lit- 
erary work, and a general deterioration are 
alarmingly frequent! The Church is losing 
its power and is a waning influence in the 


. life of the majority. The congregations are 


small, interest in church work meagre, and 
the outside looks with scorn upon the church. 

If this be true, the optimist must fall 
back on the mountains, which nothing can 
spoil; the trees, which wise men are doing 
their best to save; and that gloriously pure 
air which can never be polluted. 

At any rate, it gives us something to think 
about. 
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In the Scottish Highlands 


“A friend and I were cycling through Scotland last Summer. We 
wheeled from Glasgow to the village of Luss, on Loch Lomond. It was raining 
copiously. 

“Up a mountain road inst a driving storm we pushed our wheels. 
Arrived at Stronachlachar we found the steamer we intended to take across 
Loch Katrine —was gone! 


“We were compelled to go back ‘overland’ on our wheels, and on the 
road became hungry as bears. No shelter was near. 


‘Down we sat on a streaming rock and ate Grape-Nuts. Fortunately I 
had bought a package at Glasgow ‘against a rainy day "—and here it was! e 
ate two-thirds of it, and in the strength of that meal pushed our wheels over the 
humpty-bumpty road in the rain 17 miles to Aberfoyle, and at the end felt no 
sense of ‘goneness,’ but were fresh as Jarks. I cannot imagine how we could 
have endured the journey without 
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Lewis M’f’g Co. 


15 West Street 


The Rug Pioneers of 
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HAVE YOU A TYPEWRITER? 


Every study, every home, should have one, as 
well as every Business Office, no matier how 


small. At our prices this is easily possible. 


First-class Rebuilt .00 
Standard Machines P 
Guaranteed in all respects as represented. 


We handle machines of all makes. Write 
us, stating what you prefer, and let us make 
quotations; or say how .much you wish to pay 
and see what we can offer. 

We have been in the business, under one 
management, since 1882, and patrons get the 
benefit of our experience, 

Our specialty is thoroughly rebuilt machines, 
for practical work, as good as when new and 
often with more modern ‘parts, at s-6 to 7-2 
the original cost. Splendid value for the money 
every time. Satisfaction guatanteed. 


BOWEN & SON, 


365 Main St. 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Weston School For 
43 St. James Street, Roxbury, Mass, 


It is different and better and worth investigating. My 
Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A.B., Principal; Rev, $4 
Mathews, D.D., Dean and Trensurer. 


POSSE GYMNASIUM 

206 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
offers a normal course for Men and Women in Medical ay 
Educational Gymnastics. Twentieth year begins Sepcembe, 
1909. Graduates now filling positions as Directors of P hysicg 
Training in Public Schools, Colleges, State Normal Schook 
Academies, etc. Send for catalogue. 


WE CAN TEACH YOU TO DRA 


You can earn $20 to $50 
and upwards per week. 
We have Successfully taught al! branches of §} 
drawing by ce | since 1898. Practic 
instruction. Experienced teachers. An 
Director educated in Europe. Positions guaranteed. Suc 
students everywhere. Illustrated Year Book 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 


T 181 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Make Your Own Fertilizer 
wusows 


and bel e poate 


Sole irs, Easton, Pa 
Irish Roses, 


Flowers. 


Also extra sizes for immediate effect. Gold medal &, 
Louis 1904. Catalogue free. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES, 


Drawer A, Tarrytown, New York, 
ARE YOU A MASON? 


Get your charms and all emblems at factory prices. If you 
want anything in Masonic jewelry, from a lapel button to a 
solid gold K. T. or 32-degree charm, write me for prices. 
RALPH V. COLE, Attleboro, Mass. 


SEAMLESS GOODS, 

MANUFACTURED BY 
Crane Bros., Westfield, M 
— PAPER CUTTER FREE. 


Dwi N.Y Pitteb: Pa. 
Frame N.¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
mento y boro, N. C. Providence, R. I. 
Plainfield, Ind. Waukesha, 
West wave .Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Iphia, Pa. Pa. Toronto, Ont, Can. 
Washington, D.C. Crab Orchard, Ky. Winnipeg, M 
211 N. Capitel St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N.H. London, 


For Liquor and 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
a skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”* 
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